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Blackened stalks by che garden path, 
A dead bine on the twall, 
And from the gray Nobember skv 
Che wild geese’s strident call; 
Faded the aster in the wood, 
The crimsoned maple bare, 
And, see, the first twohite stars of snow 
A-tremble in the air! 
—ANNIE M. Lipsy. 
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A PRACTICAL FAMILY PROVIDER. 


Cuap. X. 
By MARIA PARLOA. 


LOOKING TO THANKSGIVING Day. 


keeper, one household care crowding upon 
another until the great festival of Thanks- 
giving is over. Thanksgiving is essentially 
a New England institution, but the New Englander 
has spread himself and his love of this old cus- 
tom all over the land, so that to-day this festival 
is observed in the East, West, North and South. 
Originally this was not a day of feasting. In the 
days of the Massachusetts colony, when any great 
trouble came upon the people, days of fasting and 
prayer were appointed. Whenever there occurred 
some special occasion for gratitude to God, a day 
of public thanksgiving was appointed. The first 
Thanksgiving day was on February 22, 1631. The 
colony had been suffering for food and just when the 
people had begun to despair of relief, aship laden 
with provisions appeared in the harbor. By order of 


Nissen is a busy month with the house- 


the Governor and Council a day of Thanksgiving 
was proclaimed. The second Thanksgiving day was 
appointed to commemorate the return of the same ship 
(the Lion) from England, bringing John Eliot and Gov- 
ernor Winthrop’s wife and son. This was on No- 
vember 11, 1631. On June 13, 1632, there was another 
Thanksgiving for “God’s great mercy to the church 
in Germany and the Palatinate,” and “for a bountiful 
harvest, and the arrival of persons of special use and 
quality ;”’ a day of Thanksgiving was appointed in 
October, 1633. September 8, 1637, was named asa 
day of Thanksgiving, “for the success and safe re- 
turn of the Pequot expedition, especially the suc- 
cess of the conference at Newe Towne, and good 
news from Germany.” While these days of thanks- 
giving were in one sense local, in the deeper and 
broader senses they were international. In Governor 
Shute’s proclamation, appointing September 26, 1721, 
“‘a Day of Publick Thanksgiving,” the Colonists were 
exhorted to give thanks for blessings that had been 
showered upon the mother country and the royal 
family during the year. 

These Thanksgiving days were essentially reli- 
gious, and were observed nearly as rigidly as the 
Sabbath. The character of this day has changed 
gradually, and although a religious service is held in 
the morning in most of the churches, the day is 
largely devoted to family gatherings and good cheer. 
In the midst of the lavish preparations for this 
November festival it is well to think of the history of 
the day, and for the sake of the past, to be generous 
to our less-favored neighbors. One can hardly cele- 
brate Thanksgiving properly if there is not a great 
deal of thought for otkers outside of one’s own family. 

Since Thanksgiving is a day of feasting, all the 
work possible should be done in advance of that day. 
Mince meat and plum pudding are better for being 
made at least a week or two before they are used. 
For these two things there will be required, raisins, 
currants and citron, which can be prepared now. See, 
too, that you have plenty of pure, ground spice. Unless 
you trade at a trustworthy place you must examine 
these goods carefully, to see that they are not adul- 
terated. The majority of housekeepers use too much 
spice, especially ground clove, which is very irritat- 
ing to the digestive organs. Cinnamon and nutmeg 
are the most innocent of the spices. 

Raisins should be stoned when used in pies, pnd- 
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dings and cake. Currants are most difficult to free 
from dirt. Do not use them at all unless you are 
willing to spend the time to clean them thoroughly. 
They should be spread on a large sheet of paper and 
all the dirt possible be removed ; then put them ina 
pan with dry flour and rub them between the hands ; 
next shake them in a sieve or colander, to remove 
the flour; after this, wash them in several pans of 
cold water and drain them; finally, cover trays or flat 
pans with coarse towels, and after spreading the 
drained currants on these, set in a sunny place to 
dry. It is well to clean enough currants to last for 
six months or a year. 

Citron, candied orange and lemon peel give a 
peculiarly rich flavor to plum puddings or, indeed, to 
any fruit pudding or cake. These candied peels can 
be bought at any first-class grocer’s. 

If one can do it, it is well to make the mince meat 
now for thé entire season. It improves with age. 
For the mince meat, get at the market a thick piece 
of the round of beef. Just cover it with boiling 
water and cook it gently for three hours. Let the 
beef cool in the water in which it was boiled, being 
sure to have the kettle uncovered. Use for a soup 
the water in which the meat is boiled. Never add 
this liquid to the mince meat. Cider and molasses 
are the best things for moistening it. When mak- 
ing mince pies add atumblerful of apple or other jelly 
to every quart of mince meat. A few boiled raisins 
are a pleasant addition when making the pies. Cover 
the raisins with boiling water and boil them gently 
in a covered stewpan for one hour. Drain off the 
water, and add it to the mince meat. Spread the 
plump raisins over the vies before putting on the 
top crust. 

In making the plum pudding do not fall into the 
error of having it too rich; for with such a substan- 
tial dinner the pudding should be light. It is pos- 
sible to make an excellent plum pudding which shall 
be light and delicate. Try the rule, which I will 
give in the closing part of this article. 

The turkey is the most important article of the 
Thanksgiving dinner. Time was when the first ap- 
pearance of this bird in the year was on the Thanks- 
giving dinner table. But all that is changed now, 
many families beginning to use young turkeys as early 
as October. However, the best birds are kept for 
the latter part of November. In selecting a turkey 
see that the flesh is white, that the bird is short, 
plump and fat, and that the end of the breastbone 
is soft and flexible. This bird should be treated with 
the greatest respect. Season it well with salt, and fill 
the breast and body with a well-seasoned dressing. 
Spread soft butter over the breast, legs and sides, 
then dredge thickly with flour, and put into a hot 
oven where the butter and flour will unite to make 
a frothy crust for the turkey. After the turkey is 
browned the heat should be reduced. There must 
be a basting every fifteen minutes with the gravy in 
the pan, besides salt, pepper and flour. The coat- 
ing of flour and butter, the constant generous bast- 


ing and the low heat for the greater part of the 
time of cooking, will ensure a tender, juicy, well- 
seasoned dish. 

Next in importance to the turkey come the vege- 
tables and sauce. When the family is so large as it 
is on this day, necessitating so much extra work, 
with perhaps not much extra help, the weak point in 
the dinner is apt to be the vegetables. It would be 
better to have fewer kinds and have these well cooked 
and served hot. Sweet potatoes and cauliflower 
are at their best now, and they should form a part of 
the dinner. Remember that the cauliflower should 
be put into plenty of boiling water, and boiled with 
the cover off the stewpan for not longer than thirty 
minutes. Season it well with salt, and after draining 
it, cover it with a cream sauce. A cauliflower of 
good size will require a pint of sauce. In the 
Northern states sweet potatoes are rarely cooked 
enough. Boil them for fifty or sixty minutes ; then 
peel them, and cut in two lengthwise. Season them 
with salt, and spread a little butter over them. Cook 
in a hot oven for about twenty minutes. 

For many people the dinner is not complete with- 
out boiled onions. This vegetable should be boiled 
for one hour in plenty of water. At the end of the 
hour pour off the water and add enough hot milk to 
cover the onions. Ten minutes before serving time 
add enough salt and butter to season the vegetable. 
Use either the silver-skinned or Spanish onions ; 
red-skinned onions are too strong. 

Nearly every one eats white potatoes ; so, of course, 
this vegetable should be provided generously. Celery 
is fine this year. For this dinner be generous with it. 
Use only the tender white blades. A celery soup 
may be made from the tougher parts. 

The cranberry sauce is an important adjunct 
of the turkey. Be sure that it is perfect. The 
first step is to choose some sound fruit when you 
go out with your market basket. To each quart 
of the picked and washed berries add one pint of 
water and one pint of granulated sugar, and cook 
rapidly for fifteen minutes. Strain this or not, 
as you please. If the sauce is strained be sure to 
rub all the pulp through the sieve. Long cook- 
ing, or cooking without the sugar, spoils cran- 
berry sauce. 

A Thanksgiving dinner is not complete without 
fruit. There is no lack of good fruit in the market. 
Order some late pears, bright-cheeked apples, dark 
and light grapes and some oranges. Although 
oranges are not yet at their best, they add a bit of 
color to the dish. Arrange this fruit on a large, flat 
dish, and garnish with green leaves. One can buy 
artificial leaves for this purpose. As they do not 
wilt, and are good for years, they are o‘ten preferred 
to the fresh leaves. However, if you have rose or 
geranium leaves, use these. Have a dish of cracked 
nuts, walnuts, filberts, almonds, etc., as well asa dish 
of handsome layer raisins. Provide confectionery 
in plenty. 

The breakfast on this day should be light; yet if 
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one would stick to old customs, some sort of poultry 
should be provided for breakfast. Broiled chicken 
or a white or brown fricassee may be served. 

And now to give the rule fcr 
Plum Pudding. 

For alarge pudding, that will serve eighteen people, use 
three pints of milk, one quart of cracker crumbs, one gill 
of butter, three gills of sugar, one tablespoonful of cinna- 
mon, one nutmeg (grated), one teaspoonful of salt, six 
eggs, one pound of stoned raisins, eight ounces of currants, 
four ounces each of citron, candied orange peel and candied 
lemon peel. Have the cracker crumbs rolled fine. Mix the 
butter, spice and salt withthem. Heat the milk to the boil- 
ing point and pour it upon the dry mixture. Set away to 
cool. Chop the citron and lemon pee! fine, and then add all 
the fruit tothe cracker mixture. Beat together the yolks of 
the eggs and the sugar until light; then stir into the mix- 
ture. Beat the whites of the eggs toa froth and stir 
them into the pudding, mixing thoroughly. Butter one 
large mold or two of medium size and turn the mixture 
into them. The molds should be only two-thirds full. 
Cover, and steam for five hours. When cold, set away in 
a cool, dry place. On Thanksgiving day steam for two 
hours. Serve with a rich, hot sauce. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NOVEMBER LULLABY. 


The birds have fled from the lonely trees, 
And still is the hum of summer bees, 
The wind is wailing a lullaby, 
The moon is alone in an angry sky; 
But I nestle you close in my arms, wee one, 
Like a bird in its nest, wee one. 


Then sleep, sleep and dream, 
And soft as the leaves of a rose 
May your dark-fringed eyelids close, 
Till morning creeps 
Over twilight deeps, 
And leaves the sun where it goes. 


The crickets lie stunned on the frozen ground, 
In the stubbled fields is never a sound, 
Save the sighing wind as it drifts along; 
But hark, little one, to the bedtime song 
That mother is crooning so gently for you, 
Is crooning so softly for you. 


Rest, rest, and dream 
The hours of the dark away, 
And the misty twilight gray, 
Till night is done 
And the rising sun 
Follows on in the wake of day. 


The cold, white moon is sinking low, 
The wintry clouds sweep to and fro; 
But sometime June will steal back again 
With birds, with bees, soft winds, and then 
They will sing you a lullaby tune, 
A drowsy lullaby tune. 


So rest, rest and dream, 
And soft as the leaves of a rose 
May your dark-fringed eyes unclose, 
When morning creeps 
Over twilight deeps, 
And leaves the sun where it goes. 
—Alice Katharine Fallows. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


“ Be good, sweet maid. and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


UT now it was only a week until 
Thanksgiving. “ High time,” 
Aunt Wealthy said, “to be 
thinkin’ about it,” as if the 
children had been thinking 
and talking of anything else 
since the last day of October. 
And thereupon ensued such 
solemn mysteries of stirring, 
and spicing, and tasting, such 
stoning of raisins, and wash- 
ing of currants, and slicing of 
citron, as delighted the children, who were always on 
hand when the “taste-loaf,” which I think must be 
a corruption of “test loaf,” came out of the oven 
in the little round tin in which taste loaves were 
always baked. 

From that day on, the house was full of warm, 
spicy whiffs, refreshing to smell when one came in 
from the cold outer air, and there was a continual 
sound of chopping or grating, or a pleasant, suggestive 
mingling of both. 

There were fowls to be dressed for market, for the 
Dexter poultry had a good name round-about, and 
altogether it was a busy time. Grace and Horace 
went into the long pantry to count the rows.of pies 
and tarts and loaves of cake, and to dispute whether 
there were more or fewer than last year. 

“There ain’t none too many,” remarked Aunt 
Wealthy. “If we can’t eat ’em all, there’s plenty’ll 
be glad to. “Twas always the Dexter rule to make 
enough for themselves, and them that needs and ain’t 
no way to git, and this ain’t no time o’ year to stent 
victuals.” 

So the boys and Grace went hither and yon, with a 
pie or two to this one, and a chicken to that one, and 
a “ baking piece ” to this other one, old people usually, 
who had always been decent and respectable, but 
who now found it a little hard to get on, and several 
of these poor, lonely bodies were gladdened by being 
bidden to the Dexter house “to Thanksgivin’.” 

The two little Dustin boys, going by, were stopped 
and invested with a basket containing a turkey, and 
were duly admonished by Aunt Wealthy. 

“ Now don’t go to hikin’ along like wild Arabs, and 
spill it out in the dirt, but go along peaceable. But I 
guess you will, because you most gener'lly do. Tell 
Fanny I knew she didn’t raise none, and | shouldn't 
if I was her; taint noways convenient for her. But 
good boys ought to have turkey Thanksgivin’ Day; 
and if Fanny hain’t made no mince pies yit—hain’t, 
hasshe?” The little boys shook their heads solemnly. 

“Well, tell her not to go to fussin’ and choppin’; 
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the boys’ll be up along, by and by, with one or two. 
And here’s a doughnut to eat out o’ your other hand 
as you go along, and I’ll put a couple o’ cookies in 
your pockets to last the rest o’ the way. They won’t 
grease none, and you can turn your pockets out, and 
flirt the crumbs out on the ground; mind and not do 
it on the kitchen floor to make work for Fanny. I 
see she’s made you"good warm caps and mittens, so 
you look as comfortable as anybody’s boys. She 
never does let you go round out at elbows, and I 
heard the minister’s wife say she was real proud of 
you in her class, you looked so slick, and said your 
verses good, and didn’t whisper none. So you see, 
when little boys behave well, folks take notice. Now 
be good, as I said, and don’t go to cuttin’ no antics.” 
“No marm,” responded the little fellows, as they 
trudged away with the big basket between them. 
Antics were not much in their way; they were too 
used to the sober realities of life. But they were very 
happy now, munching away at the spicy doughnuts, 
and with the comfortable consciousness of the crisp 
“hearts and rounds” in their pockets. And they 
were especially proud and glad to carry this basket 
themselves, and to fancy what Fanny would say when 
they set it down before her. It was much nicer than 
to have the Dexter boys bring it. They had often to 
rest and change hands, but this gave them a feeling 
of having earned the turkey, and that it was thus, in 
a measure, of their own providing. 

“Old man Ashwell,” the chair repairer, stopped at 
the east door to sell a husk mat, and to lament his 
poverty “at this time o’ year, when everybody else 
is a-rollin’ in plenty.” 

“ You’ve been drinkin’,” said Aunt Wealthy, sternly. 
“You seem to find enough to keep you in rum and 
terbacker, if you can’t in flour. Go straight home as 
you can go, and if you git decently sober before 
Thanksgivin’, come over here, and I’ll buy a mat of 
you, and give you some victuals besides, but you 
know better’n to come round here in any such shape 
as this.” 

The old man shambled off up the road with the 
limp he always affected when he was in liquor, leav- 
ing Aunt Wealthy to preach a vigorous temperance 
sermon to the boys. 

“ He was young and spry as you be, once, Horace, 
and didn’t seem any more likely to be like this than 
you do. So do you take warnin’,and remember, if 
you don’t begin, you won’t have to reform, and per- 
haps find out you can’t.” 

The day before Thanksgiving was a busy one. 
“We ain’t goin’ to work all day to-morrow,” said 
Aunt Wealthy, “so you children will have to step 
‘round lively to-day,” and the children “stepped” 
accordingly. 

For everything must be in order before four o’clock, 
for at that hour Cousin Miriam was coming, to stay 
until after Christmas. The thought of it brightened 
Louise’s eyes, and brought a soft glow to her cheek, 
but the children felt a little shy and awkward, for 
none of them remembered her in the least, and Aunt 


Wealthy had adjured them to mind their manners, 
for Cousin Miriam was “ dretful particular.” 

How bright and cheerful the house was, with trails 
of pine and clusters of bittersweet and “life ever- 
lasting,” which has well been termed the edelweiss of 
New England ; there was even a pink bud just ready 
to open on the cherished Hermosa rose. 

And all awe of Cousin Miriam speedily vanished, 
before the bright presence, the quick step which vis- 
ited a few familiar nooks before it was too dark, and 
the irresistible way of taking it for granted that she 
and the children were to be friends at once. Before 
the family rose from the supper table the boys were 
already anticipating a month’s pleasure where they 
had looked for a month’s restraint. 

Crowning glory to the children on Thanksgiving 
morning was the annual heating of the old brick oven 
which was only used now for the Thanksgiving din- 
ner, as Aunt Wealthy was loth to concede that a 
turkey or a chicken pie could be properly cooked by 
the aid of a stove. 

“Oh! I do it other times,” she said, “but they 
don’t taste the same.” 

“T don’t believe there is another brick oven in this 
town that is used now,” said Mr. Dexter, looking on 
with as much interest as the children. 

“More fools they, if they’ve got ’em,” said Aunt 
Wealthy, holding her hand in the oven to test the 
heat. The cooking stove was by no means idle, how- 
ever, for there was the orthodox and on-no-account- 
to-be-omitted Indian plum pudding, besides pud- 
dings of several other sorts, to be baked, to say noth- 
ing of the sparerib, while the mince pies were to be 
heated, and the pumpkin pies to have the chill taken 
off. And then there were kettles of potatoes, squash, 
turnips, and onions, the omission of any one of which 
would, in Aunt Wealthy’s opinion, have ruined the 
whole dinner. She frowned upon any innovations. No 
oysters, or sweet potatoes, or salads, or any strange 
viands whatsoever were admitted to her table on this 
day, of all days in the year. 

By the middle of the forenoon George and Jason 
were dispatched in one direction and another to fetch 
the guests. There was old Mrs. Bassett, and lame 
Charity Barker, and Aunt Priscilla Hanks, and Uncle 
Colvin Washburn, and Grandpa Wellman, aunt and 
uncle and grandparent now to no one in the world, 
but still called so out of affection and respect. They 
were clean and whole, if not elegant, and this little 
outing was a very bright spot in their monotonous 
year. It added immeasurably to their self-respect to 
be able to say for a whole year thereafter, 

“T went over to Almon Dexter’s to Thanksgivin’. 
Yes, I didn’t think o’ goin’ anywhere, but Miriam, 
she was on from the West, and so Almon and Wealthy 
sent the team over after me; wouldn’t take no for an 
answer, so as they seemed bent on’t, and there 
wa’n’t really nothin’ to hender, I went. Had a good 
time, too.” 

Jason had brought over his father, but he in com- 
pany with his confréres soon wandered off to the barn. 
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They stumped about, inspecting the stock and the 
hay, viewing the great woodpile with experienced 
eyes, and straightening their old bent backs as they 
indulged in reminiscences of the days when they, too, 
were men of affairs. 

The old ladies drew around the keeping-room fire, 
and opening quaint old silk bags, drew out clean 
handkerchiefs, which, unfolded, disclosed knitting of 
alittle finer yarn than ordinary, and kept for com- 
pany work. They did not often see each other, and 
they were glad of an opportunity to meet and indulge 
in a little gossip of a harmless and kindly nature. 

Old Mrs. Bassett drew her chair close to that of 
Mrs. Hanks, with the air of having mysteries to impart. 

“Did you hear,” asked she, “how Widder Peters 
was treated over to John Dixon’s funeral?” 

“Why, no!” said Mrs. Hanks. ‘*She was John’s 
second cousin, wa’n’t she?” 

“Why, yes, don’t you remember? She wasa Jack- 
son, and so was John Dixon’s mother; cousin she was 
to Widder Peterses father.” 

“Clarissy Dixon always was kind o’ toppin’ to 
John’s folks,” said Charity Barker, “ but I should sup- 
pose she’d treat ’em with proper respect to his funeral, 
on account o’ the speech o’ people, if nothin’ more. 
What was it she did that wa’n’t respectful an’ con- 
formin’ to propriety?” 

“Well, I'll tell it to you jest as Mis’ Peters told it 
to me, an’ you can jedge for yourselves. She don’t 
make no secret on’t, and I don’t know why I should. 
It was one o’ them mortal hot days we had along the 
last o’ September, the funeral was, an’ you know it is 
nigh two miles from her house over there. But she 
knew it would make talk if she didn’t go, bein’ so 
nigh related, so she started to walk an’ run her resk 
o’ catchin’a ride. She never see a sign of a team 
till she got better’n half way, an’ then ‘twa’n’t nobody 
but old ’Pollos Bridgman joggin’ over to the Four 
Corners, to mill. Well, she thought ‘twas better'n 
nothin’, but after she got in, she begun to think maybe 
*twa’n't. The horse was so slow she was in a fidget 
for fear the funeral would be over before she got 
there, an’ old ‘Pollos was so deef there wa'n’t no 
holdin’ any conversation with him. But at last she 
got there, and of all things in the world, everybody 
on Clarissy’s side was set nearer the corpse than 
any o’ John’s kin, after they got past brothers an’ 
sisters 

Mrs. Bassett’s auditors laid down their knitting 
and stared with shocked faces at the narrator of this 
bold defiance of all New England funeral customs. 
She gazed at them solemnly a moment and went on. 

* Widder Peters was seated next after Jane Miner, 
and rode behind her to the grave, an’ everybody 
knows the Miners ain't only second cousins to Cla- 
rissy. “She said she was so put out she had as good 
a mind as ever she had to eat, to turn about and go 
straight home; but one great object o’ her comin’ 
was that she hadn't never seen the stone Philo Rob- 
bins had set to his second wife, and there was a 
rumor that ’twa’n’t quite like the fust one. And she 


knew his lot was next to John’s, an’ there wa’n’t no 
tellin’ when she'd git a chance to go to the buryin’ 
ground agin.” 

“ How was it?” asked Charity Barker. 

“Land! It was the very moral o’ the other one, 
only o’ course the last one looked the newest. Philo 
Robbins ain’t a man that would do such an unbe- 
comin’ thing, anyway.” 

“Clarissy Dixon will git a downfall yit,” said Mrs. 
Hanks, oracularly. 

“Tt'll make a sight o’ talk over to the Corners,” 
remarked Miss Barker. 

“Tt has a’ready,” said Mrs. Bassett. ‘“ Mis’ Peters 
ain't been mealy-mouthed about expressin’ her opinion 
to everybody from that way, by any means,” and then 
Cousin Miriam came in for a little visit with her old 
friends, before dinner was served. 

She had been briskly stepping to and fro, for she 
knew of old just where everything was kept, and just 
where it should go on the table, for as all the viands 
were to be served at once, it became a nice affair to 
adjust everything in its proper place. 

For once Grace found the task of table setting en- 
tirely beyond her, and was content to look on admir- 
ingly while more experienced hands ranged in proper 
sequence the piles of white bread, and brown, the 
mounds of spicy doughnuts, the cranberry and plum, 
and quince preserves. 

“Put ‘em all on,” commanded Aunt Wealthy, 
“some of every kind. Them that won't relish one 
sort will another.” And as for pickles, their name 
was legion. 

When all was in readiness she summoned her 
guests, and when they were duly seated, Grandpa 
Wellman, as the oldest person present, quavered a 
tremulous blessing, and everybody fell to with an 
appetite. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester had come to dinner on 
Aunt Wealthy’s invitation, the former very smooth 
as to hair and very glossy as to boots, to say nothing 
about being very uncomfortable in the tight “best” 
coat he seldom assumed, and which he longed to cast 
aside that he might eat his dinner in shirt sleeves 
and comfort. But the eye of his wife was upon him, 
not to mention that of Aunt Wealthy, and when to 
these was added his awe of Cousin Miriam, it is 
greatly to be feared the poor man would have enjoyed 
the scanty viands contained in the Sylvester cupboard 
far better than the bountiful provision with which his 
plate was heaped. 

“TI thought I wouldn’t make Thanksgivin’ this 
year, as long as the girls wa’n’t comin’ home,” said 
Mrs. Sylvester, by way of explaining her presence 
away from her own house. 

didn’t they come home, an’ is it true that 
Euphemy has got merried?” queried old Mrs. 
Bassett. 

“Yes, she is married, and she and Clarissy have 
gone over to his folks’ to Thanksgivin’. | don't 
know how she'll make out along o’ his mother. I 
guess his folks wa’n’t none too well pleased at him 
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and Euphemy gittin’ married so sly, but I’ll resk Eu- 
phemy along o’ any mother-in-law.” 

“Euphemy ain’t one to be put upon,” said her 
father, proudly. 

“Where did she find him, and what does he do for 
a livin’?” asked Charity Barker, who, never having 
been married herself, was naturally much interested 
in weddings and everything pertaining to them. 
“ Seems so I heard some kind o’ romantic story about 
it, didn’t I?” 

“Seems to me,” said Aunt Wealthy, “if ‘twas a 
girl o’ mine, I should want to know all about his 
folks as far back as I could find out, for I believe it’s 
full as much the kind o’ folks a child springs from as 
it is the way it’s brought up. Now here’s your Eme- 
line,” went on this terribly plain-spoken old woman, 
“she’s clear Grandmarm Prouty, she ’twas a Parker, 
and came of a good family. The Israel Parker family 
had good blood in ’em, and Emeline’s the only one o’ 
your girls that’ll ever amount to anything.” 

“You always was partial to Emeline. But about 
Euphemy’s husband. We ain’t seen him yet, but she 
sent his picture, him and her together; she standin’ 
up with her hand on his shoulder, and him settin’ 
down with his foot over his knee, and a cigar in his 
fingers—real kind o’ stylish he looks. Clarissy says 
he’s dark-complected, with black hair and eyes, and 
I s’pose that’s why he took to Euphemy, she’s so fair, 
and such yellow hair.” 

“What does he do for a livin’?” asked Aunt Weal- 
thy, as she passed vegetables and pickles, and kept 
an eye on everybody’s plate to see that it was properly 
replenished. 

“Well, I guess by the tell he’s done a good many 
things, first and last. He traveled one summer with 
a baseball club, and two winters he went round doin’ 
fancy roller skatin’. He’s one o’ them kind that don’t 
need no reg’lar trade, but can do ’most anything that 
comes along. He come to Hunt’s Mills in a concert 
troupe. He’s a first-rate singer and can dance fancy 
steps and play onthe banjo. He can’t read music 
neither, never took lessons, but it comes natural to 
him like a bird singin’.” 

“What’s his name, and where’s he from?” asked 
Uncle Colvin Washburn, much interested in the ac- 
complishments of this marvelous young man. Uncle 
Colvin had been a notable fiddler in his youth, and a 
singer of repute besides. He had a very poor opinion 
of a banjo, stoutly averring that a mere “ plunkety- 
plunk” was not music. 

“ His name is Jim Haskins. They had him printed 
down as Percy Montgomery, from a London music 
hall, but, land! heain’t. Never was over there in the 
world. His folks live out in York state a little 
ways. I should been real put out if Euphemy had 
took up with a foreigner, smart and good looking 
as she is.” 

“How did Euphemy get acquainted with him?” 
asked some one else, and Mrs. Sylvester was proudly 
couscious that she held the attention of all the guests. 
“Well, it was real romantic—sounded like a story 


paper. A lot of ’em went to the show, Clarissy and 
Euphemy amongst the rest. He had two songs to 
sing; real sentimental and pretty they was, too. Cla- 
rissy sung ’em over to me when she come home latter 
part o’ the summer. One was, ‘On the Bridge at 
Midnight,’ how the gambler and the thief and lots o’ 
other folks went over the bridge. I don’t know what 
bridge it was, or where they went; the song didn’t 
say, but ’twas real pretty. And the other one was, 
‘Only a Picture,’ how a boy sailed off to war, and 
carried the flag, and got killed, and sent his mother 
his picture.” 

Horace’s eyes danced with fun, but Louise looked 
very grave, and he stifled his desire to ask which act 
the hero of the song performed first, while Mrs. Syl- 
vester rambled placidly on, finding the discussion of 
her dinner no hindrance to the exercise of her con- 
versational powers. 

“Well, he got his eye on Euphemy right off, and it 
seemed to be sung right at her, so they joked her 
about it goin’ home. The next mornin’ it came out 
that the manager had run away in the night with all 
the money, so there they was. Some did one thing, 
and some another, wrote to their friends, or sold 
somethin’ to git out o’ town. But Jim staid and got 
a job in the shoe shop. He’d worked at it some be- 
fore. Then he inquired ‘round and found out who 
Euphemy was, and he got introduced to her, and 
took her ’round some, down to Nantasket on one o’ 
them railroad excursions, and so on.” 

“ Got married on an excursion, didn’t they?” asked 
one of her listeners. 

“ Somethin’ similar. Labor Day the mill hands and 
shoe-shop folks had a union picnic off to a grove the 
railroad folks owned, quite a ways on the cars. And 
somebody says, ‘Right over the other side o’ that 
big white house is Vermont. Don’t have to.have a 
license over there. Ain’t anybody here got spunk 
enough to go over and git married ?’ 

“So Jim says to Euphemy, ‘Say we do!’ and she 
laughed and said, ‘All right,’ and they walked off 
past the house. And lo, and behold! the very next 
house was a justice o’ the peace!” 

“My!”-ejaculated Horace in a tone of wonder 
which brought him a frown from his father, but which 
Mrs. Sylvester took as a tribute to the marvels of 
her tale. 

“TI don’t wonder you’re astonished, Horace,” said 
she, “ but when things is to be so, there ain’t no way 
to stop’em. When the man mowin’ the lawn ‘vid 
’em who lived there, Jim dared Euphemy, and she 
wouldn’t take a dare, and so they went in and got 
married and strolled along back. The rest didn’t be- 
lieve it till some o’ the men went over and asked. 
She was all in white, anyhow, so she was. bride-y 
enough, and I expect she looked real pretty. That 
was two weeks before Clarissy came home, and we 
didn’t know a breath about it till she told us. There 
was quite a piece about it in one o’ the Boston Sun- 
day papers, with a big headin’ at the top. But land! 
I wa’n’t much surprised. Euphemy always was smart 
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‘and spunky and full o’ sperrit, and I always expected 
she’d do somethin’ distinguishin’.” 

“ Are they keepin’ house?” asked Aunt Wealthy. 

“No. I favored their gittin’ some furniture on the 
installment plan, and Clarissy boardin’ with ’em. But 
she said Euphemy come out flat and said she wouldn’t 
be tied to a cookin’ stove and dishpan. And Jim 
thought likely he might make a move soon as spring, 
for he thinks Hunt’s Mills is dretful dull and slow. 
Clarissy says he’s one o’ them high-strung kind that 
if the boss said anything he didn’t like he’d git right 
up and walk right out o’ the shop. He won't be 
ordered round by nobody.” 

It was evident that Mrs. Sylvester was very proud 
of her daughter and her daughter’s husband, but to 
Miss Lothrop, listening, it was a sad and dishearten- 
ing history. 

A pretty, silly girl, without one idea of how to make 
a comfortable home, fond of dress and excitement, 
and an unstable young man, with no aim in life, and 
no settled means of subsistence; what but disaster 
could come of such a marriage? And Louise knew 
that Euphemia’s course had been a bitter grief to 


Emeline. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


“T go,” said Summer, as with radiant face, 
She moved across the misty meadows sweet, 
And paused to touch the lady-fern’s soft lace, 
Fringing the brook that babbled at her feet. 


“T go, but one I love will come to you— 
My foster child, dressed in such bright array 
They call her Indian Summer; fair she grew 
Beside me, bright—as her own blossoms gay. 


“ Her lively breath shall crisp your silver wave, 
And send her joyous laughter on the breeze ; 
Yet, oft her mood will change, from gay to grave, 
Touched by the dreamy mezzo of the bees. 


“Then, ’neath the trees she, decked with magic hand, 
She’ll slumber late some purple afternoon, 
Till Winter comes and steals her wreathed wand, 
And she no more will waken from her swoon.” 
—Lulu Curran. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

107. Soaking a wick in vinegar, and drying, before 
using, to prevent smoking. 

108. Spirits of salt for ink stains on mahogany. 

109. A’slip of ivy started in a hanging glass bowl 
of water. 

110. A weak tea of tobacco water, for insects on 
plants. 


111. Washing potted plants, pots and all, in suds, 
and rinsing in tepid water once a week, to kill insects. 


112. Resting half an hour before dinner. 


113. Threading a needle from the end of the thread 
last cut from the spool. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hail. 


Original in Goop HovuSEKEEPING. 
THE GRAPEVINE. 
“ Noah began to be an husbandman and he planted a vineyard ” 
VER since that remote period of time, the 
grapevine has been cultivated. Frequent 
mention is made of the vine all through the 
Bible, from the time quoted above. In my- 
thology we find that the grapevine was sacred to 
Bacchus, and he is represented as having his brows 
garlanded with the vine. The poet Scott says, 
“Let dimpled Mirth his temples twine 
With tendrils of the laughing vine.” 

The vine grows wild in many countries, as far north 
as the 55th parallel, and in Southern latitudes as high 
as forty degrees. ‘The vine was found growing very 
abundantly on the coast of what is now Massachu- 
setts, in the year 1001, when Erickson and his thirty- 
six companions discovered the coast; and it was on 
account of the abundance of grapes there that what 
is now America was named by them ‘ Vineland.’” 
The vine has long been cultivated in this country, 
and trom a few imported and native varieties have 
been raised many seedlings, so that to-day we have 
it in its highest state of cultivation. 

My first remembrance of the vine goes back more 
than half a century. Through the misty far-off years 
of childhood the scene comes before me like a picture. 
I see the minister’s horse and chaise ready for a trip 
among the hills. The minister, his wife and little 
girl are just starting off. It isa lovely morning in 
late September. The air is mellow and hazy, filled 
with the fragrance of ripening fruit and berries. The 
foliage is touched with the soft yellows and crimsons 
of early fall. The far-off White mountains look dim 
and purple in the distance. As we ascend, the vil- 
lage we leave behind and the river like a silver thread 
is spread out below us. 

We reach the pleasant farmhouse where we have 
been invited to dinner. I see the hale old farmer and 
his wife standing ready to welcome us to the hospi- 
talities of their home. I see the bountifu! dinner 
table spread with its homespun cloth of snowy white- 
ness and its blue willow-ware. A large platter with 
its neat slices of corned beef and pork, its picturesque 
border of crimson beets and yellow carrots, the snowy 
potatoes bursting their brown jackets, the smoking 
hot green corn, the yellow squash, long, green cucum- 
ber pickles, the plate of creamy cheese and golden 
butter, the brown bread, the spicy apple dumpling 
with maple sirup—all combine to please the eye, and 
the savory odors appeal strongly toa childish appetite. 

Later on, I am holding my father’s hand while we 
walk a short distance to see the farmer’s pet vine- 
yard. Itisahilly place facing the south where many 
grapevines have been planted on terraces one above 
another after the manner of the “ vine-clad hills” of 
France. The farmer is an enthusiast in grape culture. 
He has taken great pains to get together many grape- 
vines of foreign kinds, also has cultivated the native 
varieties, raising many seedlings, of which he is very 
proud. Some of them are bearing fruit. Each vine 
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is trained singly to a stout cedar post. They are 
thickly covered with ripening fruit. We have a chance 
to test their qualities as the farmer cuts bunch after 
bunch for us from the different varieties, asking my 
father’s opinion and judgment on them. 

Their talk of grafting, budding, crossing varieties, 
and fertilizing is all Greek to me, but I sit contentedly 
on aconvenient stone and let the honeyed globules 
slip down my throat. We visit the shed where the 
farmer has a press, and here he makes the wine for 
which he is famous the country round, where it is 
used for sick or feeble folks who want the pure juice 
of the grape. We are treated to some of the wine 
(of which I get very little) and do not think it as 
pleasant as the grapes. As we return home we are 
given a generous quantity of the grapes for preserv- 
ing and a bottle of the wine “for sickness.” 

About fifty years ago, the Concord grape originated 
in historic Concord, from seeds of a wild grape planted 
by Hon. Ephraim Bull. The original vine is living 
and is now bearing iis forty-fourth annual crop. The 
aged originator is still able to enjoy the fruit of his 
patient labors. He also has five generations of the 
original seedling growing in his garden. 

The vine lives to a good old age. It outlives the 
hand that planted it, and succeeding generations may 
pick and enjoy the delicious fruit. As an instance of 
longevity we may mention a vine growing at Oys, 
Portugal, that has been in bearing more than eighty 
years. One year’s yield made 165 gallons of wine. 
In California, at one of the mission stations is a vine 
grown from a cutting that is over seventy years old. 
The branches cover a space of 12,000 feet, main trunk 
over afoot in diameter. It has borne grapes since 
two years old. A wild vine growing ona farm near 
Lexington, Ky., is said to be more than 200 years old. 
Six feet from the ground it measures over five feet in 
circumference. It is supported by an elm tree nearly 
three feet in diameter, which it covers. This gives 
one an idea of the length of life, and the size of a 
sturdy grapevine. 

One need not be the owner of broad acres in order 
to grow avine. Provided it can have sun and rich 
earth, a place to stand in, its wants are satisfied. Its 
highest ambition is to climb to the sky. ‘Trained 
over a south or east porch it will repay the owner 
three-fold. 

Whoever has inhaled the fragrance of the grape 
bloom on a hot June morning will not soon forget it. 
The fruit is pleasant to look upon, delightful to smell, 
delicious to taste,—what more could one ask? 

Here is an instance of what the vine can do in the 
city: “A Roger’s hybrid No. 9 was planted in 1866 
in a city yard in Philadelphia. In October, 1883, it 
had covered a trellis thirty feet high on the east side 
of the house; also a slope 20 by 15 feet on the eastern 
roof, then run fifty-five feet along a north wall, and 
rising ten feet to the fourth story roof, full of grapes 
»hroughout and especially on the trellis running thirty- 
t.ve feet east down the garden. The estimated crop 
was between 400 and 500 pounds.” 


I have read of an ingenious method of a man in ~ 
France who owned no land. His flat-roofed house 
was placed on the street line. He planted a vine on 
the street, protected it, trained it up the side of the 
house until it reached the roof, where he made an 
arbor and trained the vine over it, and in time sat 
under his “own vine ”’—if not “ fig tree.” 

We can see from the foregoing : 

That the grapevine flourishes in a great variety of 
climate. 

That it lives to a good old age. 

That it is easily grown 

That it returns a three-fold interest in shade, fra- 
grance, and fruit. 

That one is not obliged to own even a garden to 
possess a grapevine. 

That it will not ask for large quarters, if it can have 
good food and sun. 

That a narrow border in @ city yard will sustain a 
good vine. 

That poor soil can be enriched with well-rotted 
manure and bone dust, and the vine will quickly 
respond. 

That it will appropriate almost anything you may 
give it. Old iron scraps, meat bones, old boots (all 
deeply buried) dishwater, soapsuds, chamber slops— 
even a dead rat buried—in time—will not, like “ dead 
Cezesar, turn to clay,” but will reappear in globules of 
fragrance and beauty. 

That the vine may now be bought so cheaply, that 
poor, as well as rich, may have an abundance of this 
wholesome fruit. 

What is prettier to look at than a handsome glass 
dish filled with grapes of various tints of coloring: 
Or more grateful to the palate? 

Or healthier, if seeds and skins are discarded—as 
they always should be? 

Grape eaters are long livers. 
short-lived. 

Every family in the land should eat the fruit of the 
vine—and drink it, too. I do not mean drink fer- 
mented wine (adulterated and poisoned), but the pure 
juice of the grape, fresh and clear, pressed from the 
cluster—just as ancient Pharaoh drank it from the 
hand of his chief butler. Try it and see if it does not 
put new life into tired nerves. 

I believe that if every man and woman should 
drink of this wholesome juice of the grape, pure as 
Nature makes it, drunkenness would spin ana and 
the saloons would close themselves. 

If once put upon the market it would soon become 
popular, for there is no reaction, as in the case of fer- 
mented wine. Temperance reformers should give 
the drunkard something better to drink than he now 
has, if they wish to cure him. 

Here is a drink provided by Nature, pure and re- 
freshing. 

All you have to do is to pick over the grapes, wash 
them and squeeze the juice out. 

A piece of cheese-cloth answers if nothing bettet 
offers. When we can no longer press the juice fos 
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immediate use, there are several ways of keeping it 
in the pure, unfermented state. 
The New Wine. 

Take grapes, thoroughly ripe, fresh from the vine. The 
Concord, Isabella, and Catawba are especially good, but 
any juicy grape may be used. Pick from the stems, wash, 
put into a porcelain kettle, adding one quart of water to 
three quarts of grapes. Let it come toa boil and when 
the mass is boiling hot, strain the juice through a cheese 
cloth. Return the liquor to the fire, and as soon as it is 
at the boiling point again, can it the same way as fruit. 
Before beginning the work, have jars, covers and rubbers 
all ready, the jars heated, and a wet cloth to set them on 
to prevent their breaking when the boiling hot juice is 
poured in. When cold, slip paper bags over the jars and 
put ina cool, dry place. Most cellars are toodamp. In 
preparing grape juice, use only porcelain kettle, wooden 
or silver spoon, and glass jars or bottles to keep the juice 
in. Juice put up in this way has been kept a yearand a 
half without fermentation. 

Sometimes in sickness a fermented wine is called 
for and when pure is not objectionable. 

Fermented Wine. 

Pick ripe grapes from the stem, put into a porcelain 
kettle: to four quarts of grapes add one quart of boiling 
water. Cover, let it stand five days, stirring thoroughly 
with a wooden spoon once daily. Then strain, and to 
every gallon add three pounds of loaf sugar. When all is 
dissolved, put into a tight cask and cover loosely. When 
done hissing it is ready to bottle. 

Grape Sirup. 

Pick grapes from the stem, wash, and press the juice 
into a white-ware pudding dish; set ina slow oven to cook. 
It will take all day, and should be looked after. Six 
quarts of juice will make one quart of thick sirup. A 
tablespoonful stirred in a glass of water makes a refresh- 
ing drink. 

Grapes can be kept several months after picking if 
one has a dry, cool place to putthem in. lhe grapes 
should be fully ripe, but not overripe, picked on a 
sunny day, using grape scissors or a sharp knife. 
Handle as little as possible, so as not to destroy the 
bloom. Pick off any imperfect berries. 

One method of keeping them is to cut a piece of 
the vine with the cluster and put the end of it in a 
bottle of water which has a tablespoonful of charcoal 
in it. Tie a string around the neck of the bottle and 
suspend in acool room. Another way is to dip the 
end of each stem in melted sealing wax, wrap each 
bunch in cotton batting and lay in a wooden box, 
packing dry sawdust between each layer, not having 
more than three layers in a box. Cover the top with 
sawdust, put on the cover and set in the coolest 
place, short of freezing. “Grapes have been shipped 
through the tropics, from Sidney to Fiji and back 
again, on the deck of a steamer. After the double 
voyage they were in perfect condition.” 

Rev. E. P. Roe was successful in keeping them by 
putting them into dry earthen jars, then placing a 
double sheet of paper over the top, then the cover. 
Unbleached muslin was then pasted entirely over the 
cover. When dry the jar was buried in a dry spot 
below frost, a stake being placed over it to locate it. 


Many varieties of preserve, pickle, and jelly can be 
made from grapes. Different varieties of grapes 
make different flavored jellies, as the Concord and 
the Isabella. Try the different varieties of California 
grapes and notice the different flavors. The wild 
grapes make the most delightful of jellies—if one can 
get them. Some people fail in making clear, solid 
jelly. If just a few points are remembered, there 
should be no failure. 

The fruit must be ripe. 
jelly. Many fail here. 

Poor fruit will make poor jelly. 

Jelly can be made better on a clear day than on a 
close, rainy day. 

It is better to make a small quantity at a time than 
a large one, therefore use two small kettles in prefer- 
ence to one large one. 

All metals give a harsh taste to jelly—therefore use 
a porcelain kettle and wooden or silver spoon. 

The quicker the whole operation is through, the 
finer the flavor of the jelly, therefore have jelly bag, 
bowls, tumblers and everything ready before begin- 
ning the work. 

The jelly should have one’s undivided attention 
from beginning to ending. 

Grape Jelly. 

Pick grapes from the stem, wash, place in the kettle 
with very little water; as soon as they begin to burst, mash 
with a spoon, have the jelly bag wrung out of hot water; 
dip out from the kettle into the bag and let it drip through; 
do not squeeze the bag or the jelly will be cloudy. Meas- 
ure the juice in a pint bowl and return to the kettle. Use 
the same bow! to measure an equal quantity of fine granu- 
lated sugar: set in the oven to heat, stirring occasionally. 
Let the juice boil up quickly and boil ten minutes; add 
the hot sugar, stir well together. When it begins to boil 
again, boil for ten minutes, skimming the froth as it rises. 
Try it by lifting the skimmer and letting it drip from the 
side. If it drops in several places, it is done. If it drops 
only in one place, boil two minutes longer. Have tumblers 
on a wet folded towel close at hand, and ladle out the boil- 
ing hot jelly, filling them as full as possible, as it shrinks 
when cold. Next day cover the jelly with white paper 
dipped in white of an egg, laying one directly on the jelly, 
another large enough to cover and come down on the 
sides. When dry this will be tight as a drumhead and 
keep out all mold. Keep jelly in a cool, dry place. 

Grape Catchup. 

Five pounds of ripe grapes, two and one-half pounds of 
sugar, one pint of vinegar, one tablespoonful each of 
ground cinnamon, ground clove, ground allspice, and black 
pepper, and one-half tablespoonful of salt. Boil the grapes 
until soft in a little water, strain through a colander, add 
the other ingredients, boil until a little thickened, then 
bottle or can. 


Overripe fruit will not 


—Mrs. M. J. Plumstead. 
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THE PAINTER. 


Autumn, with his golden pencils, slowly, skillfully outlines 

On the canvas spread before him strange and beautiful designs. 

Then he swiftly dips his brushes in the slaughtered roses’ blood, 

And begins to pa nt his picture with the fragrant, crimson flood 
—Claudia Tharin. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SOUPS. 
I. Soups in General. 

OUPS: “Be sure there 
is plenty of soup,” says 
Miser Lovegold in the 
play, and the skillful cook 
might take this direction 
as amotto, though not for 
the reason given by the 
miser for laying down 

Sea such a principle in his 

kitchen. “There i is no part of the dinner of more im- 

portance than the soup, and none other gives to the 

cook a better opportunity for the display of sound 
judgment and educated taste. 

We wish to consider the soup in three ways: first, 
in itself ; secondly, as an accessory of the elaborate 
dinner ; thirdly, as the main dinner dish, a nourish- 
ing and satisfactory article of food. 

Chemistry is usually regarded as an abstruse, un- 
interesting subject, but the chemistry of the crea- 
tion of a bowl of soup is full of interest, and can be 
understood by the least scientific of housewives. It 
plainly shows why certain rules are all-essential in 
soup making. 

All meat contains three soluble elements: the 
albumen, which is soluble in warm water and coagu- 
lates at a temperature of 104°F.; the essence, which 
is soluble only in boiling water, and the osmazome, 
which dissolves in cold water. The osmazome is 
the most important element, for it is what gives to 
soup its flavor. In the baking of meats, it is the os- 
mazome which gives the crisp brown on the outer 
surface. This.element exists abundantly in the flesh 
of full-grown animals, and generally in all those 
having dark-colored flesh. It is found in very slight 
degree in veal, young pigs, or poultry. The manner 
of making a good soup, which is here detailed, 
can be seen to depend upon the chemical facts 
just given. 

First, the meat to be used, and the bones, must be 
placed in cold water. The meat should be cut into 
pieces of moderate size, and the bones should be 
broken. The bones are used with the object of add- 
ing the flavor of the marrow to the soup; the fat 
yielded by this element is to be skimmed off later. 
As all fat must be taken from the soup in the process 
of making, there being no severer condemnation of 
the dish than to pronounce it “greasy,” only lean 
meat should be used. Heat the whole slowly, to 
draw out the albumen before it coagulates. Part of 
the albumen is combined with the other extracted 
elements ; the rest floating on the top in the form of 
a film, must be skimmed off when the water has 
reached the boiling point. Then add the vegetables 
and the spices needed to flavor the soup, and let all 
cook gently, simmering, but not boiling, for several 
hours. When the vegetables are done they should 
be taken out, for what the soup wants is the flavor of 
these, and not any part of their dissolved substance. 


It is a custom, also, of skilled French chefs to put 
the spices in a gauze bag, and allow them to re- 
main in the broth long enough to impart their flavor, 
but not their full strength. When done, the soup 
should be taken from the stove, thoroughly skimmed 
again when partially cooled, and then strained 
through a fine hair sieve. Broth so made is the 
foundation of all good soup. The French call it 
bouillon ; the English name for it is soup stock. It 
can be kept a long time in a cool place, and in pre- 
paring it for the table, its combinations are endless. 

Before adding the vegetables to the hot water and 
meat, it isagood custom to stir them for a few 
minutes in a hot skillet with melted butter, till they 
are a little browned on the surface. This adds to 
the pleasing flavor of the soup. It should not be for- 
gotten that all vegetables used in soups should be 
cut up into small dice before being placed in the 
water. The rule of Soyer, the famous French chef, 
was to brown the meat and vegetables all together 
in butter in the soup kettle, as the first step in soup 
making, then to fill up with cold water and carry on 
the process according to the plan just detailed. 

The rule of Prof. Blot was, three pounds of good, 
lean beef, and six ounces of broken bones to two 
quarts of water. For this proportion he allowed 
five hours’ simmering. The usual list of vegetzb.es 
to be used in stock are, turnips, carrots, celery, onions 
and parsnips, with alittle garlic and thyme. Some 
chefs do not use garlic even in small quantity, be- 
cause, they say, its strong-taste destroys other fla- 
vors. Prof. Blot interdicted the use of parsnips or 
of thyme for the same reason. An old rule of cook- 
books, to add a burnt onion to give an amber color 
to the soup, has also been rejected as a detriment to 
the flavor of the dish. 

Every good cook knows the manifold uses and 
value of the stock pot or broth in making all forms 
of soup and stews. Prof. Blot says that “ Broth is to 
good cooking what wheat is to bread.” 

Soup, properly prepared, is easier of digestion than 
any other food. It is from a sound physiological 
reason, therefore, and not through mere caprice, that 
this dish has been adopted as the first course of the 
dinner in all civilized countries. 

If the stomach is weary, for this, being a muscular 
organ, sympathizes with any exhaustion felt by the 
other muscles of the system—the soup, being readily 
assimilated by its vessels, refreshes and invigorates 
it, and prepares it for the tasks of digestion about to 
follow. It not only thus tests the internal mechanism 
to see that all is in good working order, but i: wakes 
the appetite with a promise of good things to come. 
It is like the overture to an opera, foreshadowing the 
impending pleasure of the senses. 

The rule of all good cooks is to first select the bill 
of fare, and when that is known, to decide upon the 
kind of soup. The dinner and the soup should 
never both be “ heavy,” as the phrase is. If a heavy 
fish, such as salmon, trout, or any other of the oily 
fishes, is to be served, or if heavy joints and entrees 
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are to follow, a light soup should always begin the 
dinner. But when the dinner itself is to be on rather 
the light order, a rich soup should be brought on. 

For a large dinner party, one light and one heavy 
soup should be provided, that all tastes and degrees 
of appetite may be suited. An excellent authority on 
cooking, T. J. Murray, says: “There is as much art 
in arranging a bill of fare, and in harmonizing the 
peculiarities of the various dishes, as there is in pre- 
paring the colors for a painting, and the soup repre- 
sents the pivot upon which harmony depends.” 

Soups may be divided into four classes or kinds, as 
follows : Clear soups, thick soups, purees or bisques, 
and chowders. Clear soups include all modifications 
of the bouillon or broth. Thick soups have for 
their foundation the consommé, or rich broth, which 
is usually the bouillon reduced by boiling—whence 
the name, signifying perfected or improved — and 
with a thickening ingredient added. Consommé 
is avery rich and nourishing dish and is to old men, 
says Prof. Blot, what milk is‘to babes. It may be 
said generally that a cook who can make a good con- 
sommé can make any kind of soup. 

A puree is made by cooking the vegetable ingre- 
dients of the soup soft, and rubbing them through a 
sieve. A bisque is simply a puree of fish. Chowders 
are quite different from other soups, being com- 
pounds of any fish, flesh, fowl, or vegetables, in such 
proportion as may suit the ideas of the cook; the 
compound when complete should be thick, highly 
seasoned and palatable, but the ingredients should 
not be cooked to the consistency of the puree. 

Bouillabaise, the famous French dish, which so de- 
lighted the palate of the famous novelist Thackeray 
that he composed a poem in its praise, is a chowder. 
Weare told that there are no less than one hundred 
recipes known in France for making this famous dish, 
and as many ways of spelling its name. 

In making soups of all kinds, the slow, even, pro- 
longed simmering, not boiling, must be observed as 
all-essential to the good result. The French say that 
the soup pot should only “ smile; ” that is, it should 
never show any bubbles on the surface, but should 
-cook slowly, atan even heat just below the boiling 
point. It is because our cooks and housewives can- 
not, or rather wz// not, understand this rule, that—the 
soup of the average American household is such “a 
mere pretender to the name.” It is not enough, as 
certain blunderers seem to fancy, to keep the con- 
stituents of the broth hot for several hours ; it must 
cook incessant/y, never stopping for even a moment’s 
time. Furthermore, all the water needed for the 
‘soup should be gut into it at the beginning ; a serious 
loss of flavor is risked if more water has to be added 
during the process of cooking. 

A good, clear soup should be of a fine, brown 
color. The use of the best of materials, and pro- 
longed boiling, will ensure this attractive color, but 
should these be lacking, several ways may be tried 
to supply the deficient hue. Brown gravy froma 
Toast may be added, but this even when strained is 


apt to impair the clearness of the broth. A better 
way is to use a little caramel or burned sugar; or a 
very excellent preparation, to be kept on hand for 
the purpose of coloring soups, may be made as 
follows : 

Take an earthen jar and fill it with alternate layers, 
first of moderate-sized onions, a clove stuck in each, 
then a layer of brown sugar, and a small piece of 
butter, and so on, till the jar is filled. Put this into 
the oven in the evening, when the fire is going down, 
and leave it there overnight. Repeat this for a num- 
ber of successive nights, till the onions have cooked 
down and a dark sirup is formed. Then put the jar 
aside and use its contents, a few drops at a time, to 
color soups and gravies. 

If a simple straining does not make a soup as clear 
as desired, it should be clarified with the whites of 
eggs. The white of one egg is enough for three 
pints of broth. It should be stirred unbeaten into 
the cold soup, and the shell of the egg, crushed, 
should be thrown in also. Then put the soup on the 
fire, bring it to a boil, and let it boil rapidly for from 
five to ten minutes. Then take it off, let it cool fora 
few minutes, then strain it through aflannel bag. In 
straining soups as in straining jellies, in this way, 
the bag must not be squeezed, but must be suspended, 
allowing the liquid to drip slowly through. 

— Eunice C. Corbett. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


In schouldays ’twas arithmetic 
That often made me sad; 

The dreadful row of figures drear 
That simply wouldn’t add! 

The a'gebra, if anything, 
Had greater power to vex, 

For a, and b, and c, and d, 
Refused to equal x. 


And now, a sober h:-usewite grown, 
That troublous algebra 
Seems easy in the light of sums 
I wrestle with to-day; 
A money minus, and a plus 
Of growing wants, refuse 
To balance as I want them to, 
But equa! what they choose. 


It makes deep wrinkles on our brows, 
And brirgs gray hairs to view, 
This problem—how a dollar bill 
Can do the work of two; 
For turn and twist it as we may, 
Becoming sleepless wrecks, 
The answer—ah, how many times 
It fails to equal x! 


The doctors may talk learnedly, 
And settle as they please, 
About the many victims claimed 
By this or that disease; 
My firm belief is, that a large 
Per cent. of people sick, 
Are suffering from the sad complaint 


I call arithmetic 
—Eilla Lyle. 
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FULFILLMENT. 
A THANKSGIVING THOUGHT. 
May whispered to each patient field, 
And breathed a vow to every vine ; 
And then the Sun her pledges sealed 
With Nature’s mystic countersign. 


Fulfilled, the promise stands revealed ! 
O blessed stalk! O happy vine! 

Whose grains enclose, whose clusters yield 
The Sacramental Bread and Wine. 


—Claudia Tharin. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN. 
Founded on Plymouth Rock. 


,» HE Frenchman shrugs his 
shoulders and says, “The 
Americans have three hun- 
dred religions and only one 
gravy.” The New Englander may 
with truth draw up his well-fed 
form and retort, “The French 
have five hundred luxuries and 
not a single comfort.” The same 
in other lands. The “cottage 
homes of England” are quaint, 
the marble palaces of Venice ro- 
mantic—and moldy as well—while 
the art student in Germany writes 
home forlornly, “It is most*soul-inspiring, and my 
eye is glorified at every turn ; but my feet are frozen 
on the stone floors, and my idea of bliss at present 
would be to tuck my toes in the oven of mother’s 
cookstove.”. The highest reach of the luxurious, the 
utmost refinement and elegance in cookery, the 
daintiest methods of serving, may be attained under 
varied skies, but it is in New England alone that true 
comfort reigns. 

To begin, in no other land is the kitchen the earth 
of the house. In France the kitchen is generally a 
cupboard, in England a cellar, and in Italy the open 
air. In New England the kitchen is a delightful 
room,with white curtains across the windows, starched 
until they stand out like ballet girls’ petticoats; with 
a floor of “matched boards,” a woodbox never known 
to be empty, a rag mat in process of braiding and 
apparently designed solely to furnish a topic of con- 
versation for chance visitors; innumerable good things 
in process of cooking, a pan of “riz” doughnuts 
newly fried and a bowl of maple sirup in which to dip 
them before eating. Nowhere but in New England 
do these same “riz” doughnuts appear—made from 
a pint of light bread dough, into which is incorpor- 
ated a big spoonful of butter, a dash of cinnamon 
and a half-cupful of sugar—the last omitted in case 
ine maple sugar “dip” is preferred. 

It was a New Englander who, in the goodness of 
his heart, originated the two cat holes in the kitchen 
coor—the big one for the cat and the little one for 
the kittens—and it was also a New Englander who 


saw that beans and brown bread were like the man 
and woman as sung in Hiawatha— 
“ Useless one without the other.” 


It was a New Englander who never made cider out of 
anything but Bancroft apples, and who called for a 
“biled dish” once a week. The poet Whittier was 
a true son of New England, in that he loved this same 
“biled dish,” and used to anxiously ask of his nieces 
when they read the menu to him at the hotel in 
Boston, where he made his home for several years, 
“Is there cabbage to-day?” “ Biled dish ”—the pink 
corn beef, the firm, white pork, the ruddy beets, the 
orange-colored parsnips, the tawny turnips, with cold 
slaw, and great, green, pickled peppers, is a dish one 
dreams over when languishing on German sausage or 
French cutlets. 

In New England there is pie for the morning mea, 
and the whole-hearted farmer boasts, “I may not be 
as forehanded as some, but I’ve never seen my break- 
fast table without pie.” Other people laugh at New 
England on account of this idiosyncrasy, but it is a 
much more sensible habit than the English one of 
clogging the stomach with a mass of marmalade after 
a meal of eggs and chops. Henry Ward Beecher 
never did a grander deed than when he sang the 
glories of apple pie. And there are other kinds of 
pie. Pumpkin pie, made in the proportion of a cupful 
of pumpkin to a pint of milk, with a beaten egg anda 
dainty flavoring of spice, baked in a crust which 
hardened a bit in the oven while the mixing went on; 
mince pie which is not the tough little mass of jellied 
citron and candied orange peel, baked in the shape 
of what the small girl calls a “ turniper,’’ and supplied 
with sirup through a hole in the top crust, in a way 
unpleasantly suggestive of a lamp being fed with oil, 
as are the mince pies of England. In this land the 
housewife adds to one-third of minced apple two- 
thirds of chopped and cooked lean beef, puts in a 
cupful of molasses for each pie, adds a soupcon of 
brandy if she doesn’t belong to the W. C. T. U., and 
some cold. black coffee if she does, spreads the filling 
on the crust, sticks it full of plump raisins and covers 
it with a delicate blanket of dough crimped on the 
edges with a fork. It is baked almost as lengthy a 
time as the Peterkins’ quince sauce was cooked, “ As 
long as the fire lasts and then better be put on the 
next day,” and it’s more than worth eating when done. 

In New England alone is concocted that ambrosia- 
like drink of creamy milk with beaten egg atop, which 
discounts all the claret-cup and Southern egg-nog. In 
New England flourishes the apple slump, an improve- 
ment on every known variety of apple dumpling or 
“ dog-in-the-blanket ” known to the reader of cookery 
books. The housewife quarters apples and puts them 
in a greased dish, with dots of butter and dashes of 
nutmeg, she pours over a liquid made from a cupful of 
creamy sour milk, a teaspoonful of saleratus, an egg 
and two cupfuls of flour, bakes it until brown, turns it 
from the dish with apples atop, pours over a sauce of 
butter and sugar and serves it atonce. The South 
may produce beaten biscuit at the expense of broken 
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rolling pins and lame arms on the part of those who 
did the beating, but the New England home mother, 
when it gets “dark under the table,” abstractedly 
makes a hole in a pan of flour, pours in a pint of sour 
milk made foamy by a teaspoonful of soda, adds a 
half-dozen tablespoonfuls of cream, molds the mass 
into a dough so light as to be barely handled, cuts it 
into rounds, and ten minutes later they come from the 
oven deliciously light biscuit that cause one to groan 
when thoughts come of the sour bread sticks one 
used to worry down in other lands as a coffee 
accompaniment. 

Some very fair decoctions come from English pud- 
ding bags when the cook has had the whole day and 
unlimited material, but where outside of New Eng 
land can one expect a pudding when there is nothing 
at hand but the flour barrel and water pail? Drop in 
on a country cousin unexpectedly and she will put a 
quart of water in a kettle, when it boils stir in flour, 
a spoonful at a time, keeping the whole smooth by 
beating hard, and in a quarter of an hour the pud- 
ding is done, creamy and good, with hard sauce or 
sirup, and known from Maine to Connecticut as 
minute puddin’.” 

Only in the same vicinity does one find tin boxes 
marked “CAKE,” which, interpreted in the lan- 
guage of childhood means, “Cana kitten eat?” And 
therein is cup cake—not only made from a half-cupful 
of butter, a cupful of sugar, one of milk, three of flour 
and two eggs, but baked in cups, with a square of 
citron on the apex of each little mount to which it 
rose. Also “One, two, three, four’’ cake, one cupful 
of butter, two of sugar, three eggs and four cupfuls 
of flour, with an uncounted cupful of milk, and baked 
in a flat sheet, afterwards split and the crumbs satu- 
rated with half-melted currant jelly, this hidden by 
the icing to prove a surprise to the eater. Best of all 
are the sugar cookies, made from a cupful of butter, 
two cupfuls of sugar, four teaspoonfuls of milk with 
a teaspoonful of baking powder, five cupfuls of flour 
and two eggs. Part of these will be rolled thin and 
baked in kitticornered shapes, with caraway seeds in 
them, “for the stomach’s sake,” a la the wine recom- 
mended to Timothy; the rest will be cut in rounds, 
after having added a grated nutmeg, three teaspoon- 
fuls each of ground cloves and cinnamon, and all the 
currants which can be worked into the mass, and will 
taste like depraved and consequently good fruit cake, 
if one believes in the “ naughty but nice ” doctrine. 

There is a man who has traveled all over the civi- 
lized world, who has dined in England, lunched in 
Paree, supped in Germany, “ put up” at swell hotels 
all his life, and last Thanksgiving he traveled from 
Georgia to Vermont solely to remain two hours on a 
New England farm and eat a New England dinner. 
And it is the one meal which, for twenty years, he 
has actually enjoyed. For there was the real chicken 
pie, the turkey stuffed with no abominable conglom- 
eration of onions and bread crumbs or crackers and 
chestnuts, but with the time-honored dressing of hot 
soda biscuits, chopped with minced pork and seasoned 


w'th summer savory, after a slight moistening of very 
hot water. Such a dressing is as light as the biscuits 
of which it was made. And there were sweet pickled 
peaches, stuck full of cloves and stick cinnamon, and 
plum pudding baked brown in a yellow dish—not 
boiled into a solid mass with never a bit of brown crust. 
Such a dinner is a memory worth having, and happy 
the boy who to-day is laying up such remembrances 
of “ mother’s cooking.” Barkis would have no call to 
ask Peggotty were she “ perfectly comfortable,” had 
the house in the boat been located on Cape Cod 
instead of at Yarmouth, for she couldn’t possibly 
have been otherwise. One is glad that the Mayflower 
brought up at Plymouth Rock, because otherwise this 
land of comfort might have been lost to the world, 
and one doesn’t wonder that in Brattleboro, Vt., is 

the home of the man who originated the verse— 

“ And so we settled it all 
As comf’y as comf’y could be.” 

—Edith Miniter. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 

What if the gold of the corn lands 

Is faded to somber gray ? 
And what if the down of the thistle 

Is ripened and scattered away? 
There's gold in the gathered harvest; 

There’s homely and heartsome cheer: 
And so we will be full joyous— 

The day of thanksgiving is here. 


A sigh for the vanished spiendor 
Of the Autumn’s purple and red— 
For the golden-rod that is whitened, 
For the gentian bloom that is dead; 
Then turn to the hearthstone cheery; 
Behold, ’tis the time of year 
To count our blessings and mercies— 
The day of thanksgiving is here. 


Bare and brown in the shadows, 
The meadowland meets the gaze, 
Where the bold, blithe bee went seeking 
Its sweets in the Summer days. 
The honey is stored in plenty, 
So what if the Winter is near? 
The time is not one for repining— 
The day of thanksgiving is here. 


The fruit has matured in its season, 
The sunshine has ripened the seed. 
Then sing to the Lord of the harvest 
A song of thanksgiving indeed. 
The morn and the noon have passed by us; 
’Tis the sweet afternoon of the year; 
So let not your tribute be lacking— 
The day of thanksgiving is here. 
—Hattie Whitney. 


THE soft November days are here, 
The aftermath of blossom’s year ; 
When all the verdant leaves are dead, 
And crimson banners float instead; 


When Summer, sorry she has gone, 
Turns sadly back to look upon 
Her fading kingdom, smiles and throws 
Into earth’s lap a brilliant rose. 
—Mrs. Sira Louise Oberholtzer. 
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A THANKSGIVING SKETCH. 
Broken Chains. 


TUMBLING along through 
| the shadows of an early twi- 
light, he reached the garden 
gate, and with clumsy, un- 
steady fingers, lifted the 
latch. The cottage windows 
gleamed darkly through the 
dim light, and an air of gloom 
and solitude pervaded the 
place. Muttering an oath the 
man kicked savagely at the 
closed door, which respond- 
ed only with a ghostly echo 
ofhis harshblows. Roughly 
pushing it open, he flung 
himself across the threshold, 
and in a thick, angry voice 
called, “Mary! Mary!” Only the silence of an 
empty room made answer to his call, and with a 
muttered curse he struck a light and looked eagerly 
about him. The threadbare carpet, and shabby 
furniture seemed to stare back at him with silent 
reproach, and to mock him with the secret they 
held yet could not divulge. The little table, set 
back against the wall, with its folded leaves, was bare, 
the stove dull and cold, the teakettle empty and 
dumb. Dropping into a chair the man gazed around 
in stupid wonder, while the deathlike stillness seemed 
to cast over him a strange chill. Suddenly he roused 
himself, and going to the chamber door called loudly 
up the empty stairway : 

“Mary, Mary, I say, where are you?” 

The wind, sweeping down through the chimney, 
wailed out a mournful answer, and startled, he closed 
the door witha slam. At last his shifting glance was 
caught and held by a strange object that hung against 
the wall. Lifting the lamp he moved nearer and saw 
a piece of white cardboard fastened to the wall by a 
small cord ; on it was written these words :— 


“This day I break the chain that binds me to a drunk- 
ard, and go forth into the world a free woman. 
Mary HOLDEN, October 15.”’ 


Slowly he read the words the second time before 
their true meaning pierced through his dulled senses, 
then with a hoarse cry he covered his face with his 
hands. 

““ My God! she has left me!” 

Through the long hours of that dreary night, Gil- 
bert Holden, thoroughly sobered by the blow that 
had fallen upon him, struggled with the dark spirits 
of remorse and despair. Visions of the past rose up 
before him, torturing him with their brightness; 
memories of other days, when life had been so full 
of joy and sweetness, thronged his weary brain; 
while the fair face of his sweet girl bride seemed to 
gaze reproachfully at him through the shadowy dark- 
ness. Bitter thoughts of his own cruel selfishness, 


his weak yielding day after day to the degrading 
appetite that had worked his ruin, stung his soul with 
shame and remorse. Too late; the love that should 
have been his strength in the hour of temptation, 
swelled his heart to bursting and forced drops of 
agony from his aching eyes. Too late, too late; 
loudly the voice of despair shrieked the words in his 
ear ; too late, too late, wailed the spirit of remorse; 
too late, too late sobbed the voice of outraged love; 
alas ! too late. 

Dully the daylight creeps into the shabby room, 
and touches coldly the crouching figure of the man 
within. Rousing himself, he lifts his haggard eyes, 
and groansaloud. The ragged carpet, broken chairs, 
and faded curtains, tell a tale of poverty and neglect. 

No trace of the cheerful comfort of other days 
meets his weary glance; all are gone; and she, too, 
whose patient love had so long been the light of 
that humble home, is gone. Wretched and de- 
spairing, he glances once more at the bit of card- 
board hanging against the wall, and as he reads 
again those bitter words, a new purpose fills his soul. 
With trembling fingers and throbbing pulse he seizes 
a pencil and writes beneath those lines :— 

“This day I break the chain that binds me to the 
demon rum, and go forth into the world a free man. 

GILBERT HOLDEN, October 16.”’ 

With one more glance around the cheerless room, 
he picks up his hat, and opening the door, steps out 
into the morning freshness, and walks swiftly down 
the street. 

Five long years of sunand storm have beat against 
the little cottage standing empty and deserted by the 
roadside. Spring-time verdure, and summer’s glory 
have flung their sweetness about the empty home- 
stead, as though to soften its dreary aspect. Autumn 
winds, sweeping down the smokeless chimney, pro- 
test loudly against its empty coldness, while soft and 
white the mantle of winter drapes itself around the 
crumbling walls, and turns them into glistening 
marble. Thanksgiving day, so full of joy to some, 
so crowded with care and pain to the many, is near 
at hand. Song and laughter, and merry greetings 
fill the homes of plenty, while praise and thanks- 
giving burst spontaneously from grateful hearts. 

Along the road that leads to the empty cottage, a 
woman walks slowly, and reaching the broken gate, 
pauses, and gazes long and thoughtfully at the lonely 
house. Wrapped though she is in comfortable furs, 
she shivers and shrinks in the cold air, while a look 
of yearning sorrow fills her eyes and whitens her 
lips. Softly she pushes open the gate and steps dain- 
tily over the untrodden snow that fills the pathway. 
Leaning against the closed door, she fingers the 
latch, until, yielding to her touch, the door swings 
back on its rusty hinges. With a swift, indrawn 
breath, that sounds like a sob in the stillness, she 
steps quickly into the house and looks about her. 
The fading sunshine of a November afternoon 
pierces the dust and cobwebs that cover the window 
panes, and lights dimly the shabby little room. 
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Memories of the past, both bitter and sweet, rush 
over her with sudden force, and sinking into a chair 
she sobs bitterly. At last she struggles with her 
tears and once more gazes sadly about her. A ray 
of sunlight shoots into the room and points witha 
golden finger at the bit of cardboard still hanging 
against the wall, and rising she moves quickly toward 
it. A swift change passes over her face as she reads 
the written words beneath her own, and falling on 
her knees she cries aloud : 

“My heavenly Father, I thank thee!” 

Through the stillness of the room a low “ Amen” 
is echoed softly, and startled she springs to her 
feet. In the open doorway, his face aglow witha 
new hope, stands Gilbert Holden. 

“ Mary,” he cried, stretching out his hands toward 
the shrinking woman, “for five long years I have 
kept the vow contained in those words. Will you 
forgive the wretched past, and trust me once more?” 

With her head pressed close to the heart of her 
husband, Mary Holden whispers tenderly and ear- 
nestly her answer, 

“T will.” 

Thanksgiving morning the smoke curls gayly up 
through the cottage chimney, the sunlight glistens 
through shining window panes, and within the cozy, 
fire-lit room two grateful hearts sing praises to the 
Lord. 

—Cornelia Wesson Boyden. 
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GIVING THANKS. 


A quaint, brown house, just out of town,— 
We young folks know the way; 

*Tis there, each year, with Grandma Dow, 
We keep Thanksgiving Day. 

A host of uncles, cousins, aunts, 
Gathered from far and near, 

The wanderer from home returns 
To greet his kindred dear. 


So great the crowd, so small the house, 
‘Tis full to bursting, quite ; 

But grandma says, “ There’s room for all 
Who may with us unite.” 

And ’round the cheerful hearth where we, 
As children, loved to play, 

With many a merry song and jest 
We keep Thanksgiving Day. 


Then “ ting-a-ling.” the dinner bell 
Summons us, one and all; 

We hasten to the laden board, 
Nor wait the second call. 

The turkey, rvasted to a turn, 
The place of honor takes; 

Here, too, such doughnuts, puddings, pies, 
As only grandma makes. 


And seated thus, each one recounts 
The blessings of the year: 
The dangers passed, the hearts made glad,— 
We give attentive ear. 
Then on the youngest papa calls: 
“Come, Ned, ’tis your turn now.” 
Cries Ned, “I’s thankful as can be 
That we’s got Grandma Dow!” 
—J. Torrey Connor. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH MY LADY’S HOUSE. 


To MAKE THE DRAWING Room A CHARM AND DELIGHT—THE 
LIBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF STUDY, REPOSE AND REsT— 
THE SLEEPING Rooms ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTABLE AND EN- 
JOYABLE—THE GvuEST CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL AND A 
HAVEN OF WELCOME—THE DINING Room CHEERFUL, CHATTY 
AND HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 
AND AN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS — TO RECEIVE 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. 


XII.—The Kitchen. 
HE author of “My House,” in 
the last chapter of that charm- 
ing idyl, declares that “the 
kitchen in my house is no less 
inviting than other apart- 
ments,” and it should be 
so. There are kitchens and 
kitchens — some which are 
sunny, well-lighted and venti- 
lated; others into which sun- 
light never enters, which are 
dark, damp and repellant, 
wholly unfit for human habita- 
tion. Yet there are rooms te- 
low stairs which are made at- 
tractive by the charming way 
they are furnished, and the neatness in which they 
are kept. There are possible felicities connected 
with almost every place, and surely this room of all 
work can be made arealm of comfort and pleasure 
to all gentlewomen who are good care-takers. 

My lady’s kitchen, where cooking is done and the 
food for the household is prepared, should be of 
ample dimensions. The lower part of the walls 
should be wainscoted with pine, shellaced ; this is a 
protection from the tables and chairs which are 
often the means of inflicting serious damage. Above 
the wainscot, the plaster may be painted in either a 
delicate French gray, or a vivid green, which now 
seems to be the fashionable tones. All spots on this 
painted wall can be removed by a sponge, which is 
of great advantage to the housewife. 

The wood of the kitchen doors and moldings 
should be painted to match the wainscot. As for 
floor coverings, there are conflicting opinions. Some 
housekeepers declare that the floors should be of 
spruce or pine, and if well laid can be weekly 
scrubbed and kept spotless without being covered. 
Others assert that a linoleum cover is desirable, 
while the home woman invariably believes that a 
good oilcloth is all that is required for this room 
where the culinary art is pursued. Any of the three 
are suitable, all in good taste, and will be found 
satisfactory, provided the sink, washtubs and range 
have before them an oilcloth mat for constant usage, 
to preserve the floor in those exposed portions. 

For the windows, a linen shade is all that is re- 
quired, but that should be kept in good working 
order. 

In every place where cooking is done the dresser 
becomes widely useful, and is the pride of every 
householder. Even the cook guards most zealously 
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any demand made on this only picturesque article of 
her domain. To make this fixture acharm, it should 
be large and roomy, and the shelves should be neatly 
trimmed with either scalloped oilcloth or dainty 
shelf paper, the colored paper preferred. On the 
top shelf should be placed the dishes which are not 
in ordinary use, while the dresser can hold all the 
stone china for the help of the house. Every house 
isa ~zle to itself. If there is not much closet room, 
the dresser must do extra duty, but that is unfortu- 
nat>. For the servants’ table there should be a soup 
tureen, platters, plates, bakers’ cups and saucers, tea 
and coffeepots. 

An abundance of closet room is a great blessing in 
any home, and if the house is built under the super- 
vision of the owner, due provision can be made for 
these convenient small places. The miniature closets 
be'ow the dresser form receptacles for pots and 
paas. One drawer will hold the kitchen knives, 
spoons and forks, and the other the towels for the 
sane. All cooking utensils should be kept clean, 
but have their hiding place also. 

The kitchen closet should be fitted up generously 
wien a home is started. It should contain an assort- 
ment of porcelain saucepans, folding gridirons, oyster 
broilers, flesh forks, larding needles, spoons (perfo- 
rated and grooved), pie crimpers, marble paste boards, 
egg beaters, and the labor-saving contrivances which 
ace constantly becoming more numerous. There 
should be a teakettle, a frying pan, some of one or 
two different sizes of saucepans and dripping pans of 
medium size for the roasting of fowls and meat ; 
bread pans, tea and coffeepots, iron spoons, common 
kitchen knives, kitchen pitchers, pudding and pie 
dishes, and so on. Inside this closet door can be 
hung wooden boxes with hinged covers, to contain 
salt, pepper, spices, baking powder; also a large box 
for paper bags and strings; on a shelf should be the 
spice box, flour dredger, knife box rolling board, 
casters, grates, skimmer, strainer, and other work- 
ing tools. 

If the kitchen is a large one, then there should be 
a fine, roomy table, with two smaller ones ; but if this 
room below stairs is small or of narrow dimensions, 
as the apartment gives us, then one is quite suffi- 
cient. In either case, the common, pine table, if 
strongly made, will answer well. A settle is a com- 
fortable thing about the kitchen, it can be used for 
many purposes, and yet do its best service on ironing 
days. There should be three common chairs, and if 
a good servant desires a rocker, let her have one. 
The kitchen par excellence is in the out-of-town 
house, where from the windows a spread of green is 
before one. This is in truth the charm of the house, 
when flowering shrubs blossom within arm’s reach, 
and the rose tree blooms for the lowliest, shedding 
its perfume right and left. The honeysuckle can be 
trained over the door, and at certain seasons one 
inhales the sweet-scented clover, the new-mown hay, 
“the balm of a thousand flowers.” This is the pic- 
ture of a beautiful home. 


Bux to dwellers in the town, any kitchen will prove 
satisfactory if it is cozily situated, comfortable, and 
well furnished. It is the apartment house kitchen 
that is coming to the front in the large city. By 
standing in the middle of the floor one can reach any 
and everything, and yet enjoy true comfort every day 
in the year. 

A wide shelf can be attached to the wall, to let 
down at will, while two stationary shelves can be 
placed high enough to be out of the way, yet within 
reach, and will prove a great convenience where room 
is limited. A cretonne curtain can be adjusted to 
them, tacked on with gilt nails, giving a neat effect 
and excluding dust. 

At the end of seven years, in an apartment house, 
one will find room for everything, and have learned 
the art of utilizing space. Where it is necessary, a 
set of folding bars can be screwed over the kitchen 
range for dish towels, or a larger set may hang from 
the ceiling for the freshly ironed clothes. A good 
clock is indispensable in the kitchen, and should 
stand on a bracket placed for the purpose, where it 
will not be exposed to extremes of temperature. A 
looking-glass is also a boon to the neat waitress, who 
often requires to see that her general appearance is 
all right. Sometimes on the window a plant can be 
placed, whose flower, rich in color, will add a bit of 
comfort tothe hard-working girl whose realm is in 
this room. 

In the “ Old South ” the cook was the autocrat of 
the kitchen, and the general supervisor of the culi- 
nary department. To the children she was a special 
favorite, and for years these sable creatures did their 
duty as true and faithful servants. The colored race 
are by nature peculiarly secretive, and when a spe- 
cially appetizing dish was to be made, any intrusion 
into the kitchen was strongly resented. Nothing 
was more common than to hear one of these ebony 
cooks vehemently declare that “de kitchen was no 
place no how for ladies and gemmans.” 

As a cooking apparatus, the gas stove is gaining 
rapidly in popularity, but in the new houses the range 
is often fitted with gas attachments, so that either 
coal or gas can be used, according to circumstances. 
This is a capital idea for the small house or apart- 
ment, in warm weather A gentleman of the old 
school, being asked if his daughter had finished 
her education, remarked: “I believe so; she can 
draw, talk French, has a smattering of music ; but all 
I want her to know is good, plain English, and how 
to cook a beefsteak, for if she wants a protector 
through life, the way to a man’s heart is a good 
dinner, and the duties of a home, her battle ground.” 

One of our clever actresses, when a friend was 
calling on her one day, talked neither of the theatre, 
nor the vast crowds that nightly came to see her, but 
with pride showed her closet of preserves and pickles. 
There they stood, row after row, in silent grandeur— 
the preserved peaches, the delicate plums and luscious 
pears—while this woman of the play ina cheery voice 
said: “ Dear friend, with all sincerity I can tell you 
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that I prize this sweet home above all things. When 
I am waiting for my cue at the theater, in my mind I 
am busy how to lay out a regular plan for this charm- 
ing place.” This clever woman showed a spotless 
kitchen, two maids neatly attired, a clean hearth, a 
row of bright tins ; and there was order everywhere. 
Blessed be the woman who finds for her hands much 
employment, whose heart is in her home. Every day 
may have its trials, but cheer will come to her, and to 

all who believe in the joys of domestic life. 
—Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 

N the moments of desponcency that come to every 
life— when cherished plans seem likely to fail, 
when disappointment instead of success caps 
our best endeavors, when “everything goes 

wrong” and all the world looks blue to us—how ex- 
asperating the advice, “ Look on the bright side ; all 
will yet be well!” This advice we must take, how- 
ever. It is the people who cultivate the good habit 
of looking on the bright side that ultimately are suc- 
cessful. For, to mope over misfortune is to be con- 
quered by misfortune; to grumble at our fate is to 
invite a repetition of fate’s frown; to live in the 
shadow of adversity is to droop and dwindle and die. 
Our only hope lies in a struggle toward the sunshine. 

To every mistress of a household is a bright out- 
look upon life especially valuable. Not only does it 
cheer herself, but is also the source of inspiration to 
all within her influence. If “the Aad that rocks the 
cradle moves the world,” surely it is desirable that 
that hand should pulse with the energy of a coura- 
geous, not faltering, Zear¢/ “ Forward” is the watch- 
word of youth, but when youth is tempted to fall 
back, then is the mother’s opportunity ; she points her 
children to the bright side, she urges them to perse- 
vere in well-doing, she keeps them true to their 
aspirations. So with the good man of the house. 
Wearied, discouraged, disgusted often, with the bur- 
dens, defeats, and trickeries of business life, he is 
half-minded to give up the struggle. He has been 
honorable, and honor doesn’t seem to count; he has 
been honest, and honesty “don’t pay.” Well for him 
if in this crisis his wife can be his good angel, holding 
him back from despair, healing his wounded spirit 
with the balm of hopeful words, and restoring his faith 
in the right, so that he is enabled to “try again.” 

That there 7s a bright side to the darkest of our 

affairs,let us never doubt. The very failures that 
seem most appalling bring to us, if we will have it so, 
the stepping-stones to success. Only let us not 
yield to despondency, and from every trial we shall 
gather strength, from every denial, patience, and from 
every defeat, experience. Strength, patience, ex- 
perience! These three are invincible helpers to life’s 
best guerdons, and they come gladly to the aid of 
those stout-hearted folk who persist in walking on 
the sunny side of the daily path. 


—M. D. Sterling. 
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THE LINEN CLOSET. 
Il.—Concerning the Making and Use of Bed Linen. 

Y one of those household 

usages which, no one knows 
how, have become laws to 
American housekeepers, the 
winter months, following the 
holidays, have been set apart 
as the season for inspecting 
and replenishing the stock of 
bed and table linen. The 
analogy, so faras this country 
is concerned, is not hard to 
trace. In the earlier days of 
the colonies and the nation, 
the months which succeeded 
the annual Thanksgiving 
were those in which the housewife plied cards and 
wheel and loom and needle, preparing the year’s 
supply of clothing and bedding for the family, from 
the wool which had been clipped the previous sum- 
mer. There had been no time for such work during 
the summer and the harvest season ; but with the com- 
ing of cool weather there was found opportunity for 
the labor and need for the product. 

In those days the frugal housewife took the wool 
from the fleece, generally after it had been “ scoured ” 
by some one making a specialty of that work, carded 
it by hand into rolls, spun the rolls into yarn, fine or 
coarse according to the uses for which it was des- 
tined, wove the yarn into cloth, dyeing yarn or cloth 
according to circumstances, and shaped the web into 
garments or other articles of use and comfort. Flax 
was similarly treated; and the “homespun linen,” 
as well as the “homespun” suits of husband and 
sons, was an object of just and honorable matronly 
pride. But with modern methods all this changed. 
The great factory, with its thousands of whirling 
spindles and myriads of flying shuttles, doing in an 
hour the work which would require a woman’s toil 
for a year, relegated the spinning wheel and the 
loom to the attic and then to the curiosity shop, so 
that about all which now remains of the old custom 
is the habit of using the winter months for replenish- 
ing the store of bedding and napery. 

By a sort of practical license—as it cannot be 
called a “ poetical license,”—we naturally speak of 
the clothing of a bed as part of the household stock 
of linen, though it may be that there is scarcely a 
linen thing in the collection. The decidedly more 
comfortable as well as less expensive cotton has 
taken the place of linen for sheets, pillowcases and 
other articles with which the body must come in con- 
tact, and a very agreeable change it is. The mere 
thought of a pair of linen sheets in cold weather, on 
a bed standing in a cold room, is enough to send 
shivers running both ways at once along one’s 
spinal cord; while their frigid, slippery, repellant 
surface has nothing attractive for the ordinary 
mortal—though a few persons will still be found who 
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delight in nothing so much asa linen outfit for the 
bed. These persons are entitled to be humored in 
their fancies, but the great majority would much 
prefer cotton, even were the cost equal. As it is, the 
expense of linen is several times as great, while the 
durability is by no means equivalent. 

The best fabric for sheets and pillow slips is un- 
bleached muslin of a good quality. That for the 
sheets can be obtained of full width, making a much 
more agreeable article in use than when a seam runs 
lengthwise through the middle. The yellow or 
creamy tint of the unbleached cloth may not be 
wholly pleasing to the eye; but its use is recom- 
mended, on the ground that the fibre is invariably 
more or less injured by chemical bleaching, detract- 
ing correspondingly from the wearing quality of the 
goods. Where the question is one of appearance 
simply, and the economical consideration is not to 
be taken into account, the bleached cloth will be 
found most satisfactory. But after a short period of 
use the “ brown” muslin will be found to have 
bleached to the satisfactory shade, while it will 
throughout have given more pleasing service. There 
is a warm, gentle softness to the brown cotton goods 
which is never possessed by the bleached variety, 
and certainly not by the linen. “Snowy linen” may 
be a poetical term, but the article itself is ascold and 
comfortless as its adjective would indicate. 

One thing which should be made a fundamental 
principle of all bed clothing, and which the beginner, 
especially, should not overlook is the matter of ample 
dimensions. What more exasperating than to wake 
in the middle of the night in a strange bed, and find 
that the sheet has gone in one direction, the covering 
in another, and that the poor sleeper has been—well, 
in a condition over which it is proper to draw the 
veil, also some bedding. Sheets for full-length beds 
should be made not less than two and three-quarters 
yards long, while the width must depend upon the 
dimensions of the bed, being not less than two and 
a half yards for a double bed. 

Generally speaking, sheets are made up quite 
plainly, with simply a narrow hem at the top anda 
wide one at the bottom; but an agreeable diversity 
comes with the employment of some simple orna- 
mentation, a wrought or hemstitched hem, or a cluster 
of tiny tucks near the upper end, which when turned 
over in the making of the bed- very well dispenses 
with the use of pillow shams or other ornamental fit- 
tings. Incase the sheets have this extra finish, the 
pillow slips are to be finished to correspond. 

Bed linen should be classified, marked, and have 
its appropriate place in the closet, so that any article 
which is required may be obtained, even in “the 
darkest night,” without the use of a lamp,—it is an 
unsafe place to which to take any light. That which 
is to be used upon the beds of children and servants 
will naturally have harder usage and a shorter life 
than that which serves in other portions of the domi- 
cile, and should properly be made of strong and 
durable fibre; not because the children or the ser- 


vants do not “deserve as good as anybody,” but from 
a just observance of the laws of compensation. 

A recent writer gave a very good suggestion re- 
garding the use of sheets, when she said: “In look- 
ing over the supply, articles that show thin places 
when held up to the light should be darned with fine 
linen floss and laid aside for use during sickness, or 
when a surplus is needed. Those who have ever had 
illness in the family know from experience that it is 
impossible to have too much bed linen at such times. 
And sheets and pillowcases that have grown soft 
from usage and frequent washing, are by far more 
agreeable to sensitive invalids than the rougher, new 
ones. Those that were last year marked ‘ New’ are 
this season classed with the ‘ Partly Worn,’ and last 
year’s ‘ Partly Worn’ are this year to be placed on 
the sick-room list.” 

It is sometimes found practicable, where sheets 
wear thin in the middle, to cut them lengthwise, and 
joining the margins which were formerly the outer 
edges, to secure a renewed wear; but this is only 
feasible where the wear is pretty near the middle 
and decidedly marked, which is not apt to be the 
case where, as is very common in this country, two 
persons occupy the same bed. 

There is perhaps no department of the household 
which more unfailingly indicates the thrift and house- 
wifely ability of the mistress of a home than the pro- 
vision which is made regarding her beds and bedding. 
Tidiness in keeping, completeness of outfit, system in 
arrangement, pride in perfect appointment; these 
together make up the sum of perfect housekeeping 
in that direction. And it is also doubtless a fact 
that there is no department connected with the home 
life which exerts a greater influence upon the tem- 
perament of the members of the family, than that 
which we may properly call the department of the 
bed chamber. 

—Mrs. Margaret Fayerweather. 


SAVING EYESIGHT. 


The following rules for the care of the eyes conform to 
well established laws of eye physiology : 

1. Avoid reading and study by poor light. 

2. Light should come from the side, and not from the 
back or from the front. 

3. Do not read or study while suffering great bodily 
fatigue or during recovery from iliness. 

4. Do not read while lying down. 

5. Do not use the eyes too long at a time for near work, 
but give them occasional periods of rest. 

6. Reading and study should be done systematically. 

7. During study avoid the stooping position, or what- 
ever tends to produce congestion of the head and face. 

8. Select well-printed books. 

9. Correct errors of refraction with proper glasses. 

10. Avoid bad hygienic conditions and the use of alcohol 
and tobacco. 

11. Take sufficient exercise in the open air. 

12. Let the physical keep pace with the mental culture, 
for asthenopia is most usually observed in those who are 
lacking in physical development. 
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THE ART OF SHOPPING. * 


Cuap. XI. 


Winter Flannels, Merino and Ribbed Goods— Hygienic 
Wools. 


HE material of the garments which we wear 
next to our skin should be a matter of vital 
moment, as they affect the health more than 
any exterior clothing. But it is only within 

recent years that any special attention has been paid 
to this matter. Indeed our ancestors of the last cen- 
tury wore underclothing only of the most primitive 
description, of linen or cotton, usually of linen, as 
cotton was a luxury. The merino undergarment of 
to-day was unknown until after the year 1830, when 
Timothy Bailey first applied power to the stocking 
loom and started the great stockinet industry at Co- 
hoes, N. Y., whence it has spread all over the United 
States. Thus for the first time, we had a material 
designed especially for wear next to the skin. It was 
porous and absorbed the perspiration to a certain 
degree, and was in every way superior to the cold 
and chilling garments of linen. When we remember 
how the dames and gentlemen of the olden times all 
wore these undergarments dank with perspiration, it 
seems strange that the whole generation did not be- 
come consumptives. The garment which the savage 
man wears next to his flesh, made of the skins of ani- 
mais, is the most natural and wholesome one. But 
the garment of flax or of cotton, which holds the per- 
spiration, is the most objectionable one. 
MERINO UNDERWEAR. 

The primitive stockinet was made of wool and after- 
ward of cotton, and finally was evolved the regular 
merino goods, which in trade is a mixture of cotton 
and wool, though it has received the name of the 
famous wool-producing sheep. The advantage of 
this merino underwear was that a large percentage of 
wool could be mixed in it with a small percentage of 
cotton, making a garment that would shrink but little 
in the washing. Pure wool goods, woven in the 
loose, open manner of the stockinet, always shrink, 
and after repeated washings become felted. Wemust 
understand the process of shrinking in wool, in order 
to understand the difficulties that confront the manu- 
facturer of woolen goods. The ultimate fibres in wool 
are spiral in form, and these spirals tend to draw up 
from various causes, and this drawing up is termed 
shrinking. Inventions have been many for restoring 
shrunken flannel and bringing the fibres back to 
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their original position, but never have been successful. 
The only success has been in preventives, not in 
cures. Where a certain amount of cotton is mixed 
with woclen, the fibres of cotton protect the woolen, 
holding them in place and preventing their drawing 
up. There must be a certain amount of cotton to 
overcome this tendency in the wool, and not less than 
25 per cent. and usually 50 per cent. of the cotton is 
found in the so-called woolen merino underwear. A 
very large proportion of the merino stockinet manu- 
factured to-day contains no wool at all, body being 
given to the garments by making them thick and 
heavy. This can be readily ascertained by testing a 
portion of the ravelings by burning, when the charac- 
teristic odor and method of weaving will tell the tale. 
Wool crisps with the familiar animal odor. Cotton 
burns like all vegetable fibre, with a quick, light 
flame, with scarcely a perceptible odor in a small 
raveling. It is an exception to find merino under- 
garments to-day with 75 per cent. of wool, and the 
“heavy winter weight” is more likely to have only 50 
percent. It will thus be seen at a glance that this 
stockinet is warm enough for an ordinary tempera- 
ture; it is only half as warm as a garment of pure 
wool. It is very difficult for an inexperienced buyer 
to select a merino garment simply by the touch. In 
some of the newer makes of stockinet, only a micro- 
scope will detect the presence of cotton. There is 
every temptation to the unscrupulous manufacturer 
to deceive in this matter, for the average customer is 
entirely at the mercy of the salesman in purchasing 
merino underwear. Some of the underwear, which 
seems warm and feels soft to the touch and has ex- 
actly the tint of wool, will prove in the first washing 
that it is pure cotton, or has had but four or five per 
cent. of wool thrown on the surface, and the purchaser 
is left to lament her bargain. 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 


There has in recent years been an immense falling 
off in the sale of merino underwear. Customers have 
become tired of the tricks of the trade, and have pur- 
chased underwear of pure wool, though it shrunk. 
The shape of merino underwear, which is so clumsy 
that it lies in heavy folds under the corset, has been 
somewhat improved of late, but it is not to be com- 
pared in the perfection of its fit with the ribbed under- 
wear which clings to the form and molds itself to the 
contour of the figure. The introduction of clinging 
garments of ribbed stockinet was a decided advance 
on the old merino. These garments are made with 
as little perceptible seam as a stocking. They are 
dainty and graceful in shape, and they fit to the 
figure, leaving no ugly, uncomfortable creases to add 
to the size of the waist. In shape and style, the 
ribbed underwear has everything in its favor and can- 
not be improved upon, but the old trouble remains. 
When the garments are all or half cotton, they will 
not shrink, but they are not warm. When they are 
all wool they are warm, but they shrink and are not 
fit to wear after a few washings. What the public 
wants is a garment soft and warm that will not shrink 
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out of shape with wear. That it is possible to make 
such a germeat, the majority of retail dealers will 
deny, yet that it is possible may be readily proved. 
The writer of this article purchased several years ago 
from a manufacturer, ribbed underwear made of Sax- 
ony yarn shrunken in the yarn. These garments 
were soft, warm, and they did not shrink after three 
winters’ wear so that they were out of shape, though 
they turned slightly yellow, like the old-fashioned 
white woolen stockings. These under-flannels, how- 
ever, were made to order by the dozen and cost at 
wholesale $15 to $18 a dozen, but they cannot be pur- 
chased at retail at any price in our country, though 
they are easy to find in the English market. Ameri- 
can manufacturers do not find it to their advantage 
to make such durable garments as these, and prefer 
to keep up the old idea that warm woolen flannels 
are a luxury-that must be paid for anew every season, 
or, indeed, every few months. Certainly the ribbed 
undergarments that sell at $2 and $2.50 a single gar- 
ment shrink as badly as the cheaper grades. Elaborate 
directions for washing do not seriously compass the 
trouble, as it is not easy to change the methods of the 
average washerwoman. What is needed is a garment 
that will wash with ordinary care. 


NATURAL WOOL GARMENTS. 

A great deal of sham and charlatanism has been 
practiced under the title of natural wool. The beau- 
tiful ecru or gray-and-white wool stockinet, which is 
sold by some of the dealers in hygienic wool garments, 
leaves a suspicion on the mind that it is dyed. It is 
not the crude color of the wool, which is a dingy cream- 
color or black, but a mixed fawn color. The fact that 
“this natural wool” does not shrink very much, leads 
also to the suspicion that it has been previously sub- 
jected to some shrinking process, like dyeing. Pro- 
vided this is done with pure dyes, it in no way injures 
the wool, and the best wool stockinet of this kind is 
soft, exceedingly warm and the ideal garment for 
gentlemen’s wear, where there is no objection to a 
colored under-garment. The inferior cheap grades of 
“ natural” wool are largely mixed with cotton, and 
are in no way better than the ordinary merino goods. 
‘There are many grades of hygienic wool goods, but 
the very best varieties, unlike those of London, are 
very badly made with heavy sewed seams instead 
of woven seams, like the best quality of merino 
goods. The material is beautiful—a_ peculiarly 
warm, soft wool—but the garments are unnecessarily 
clumsy and in no way equal to the best quali- 
ties of ribbed goods in adaptability to their purpose. 
Moreover, these goods, like all pure wool stockinets, 
shrink badly in a way to indicate that the wool has 
not been shrunk before it was woven. This species 
of underwear is especially aggravating to the shopper 
It is so fine and almost silken to the touch, so agree 
able to wear before it shrinks, that the purchaser is 
tempted to buy it in spite of its high price and against 
her better judgment, even knowing as she does that 
it will prove but a short-lived comfort. It seems that 
if this material were shrunken in the wool, it would 


not shrink so far past recall in the cloth, but it would 
not be so soft to the touch and possibly it would not 
attract so many purchasers, for strange as it may seem 
the American shopping public is largely guided by 
its first impulses rather than by its judgment, even in 
so practical a matter as buying underwear. Even 
this beautiful material would not attract the stolid 
English public, unless it were regularly made and 
properly shrunken in the yarn. In London, this same 
material zs “regularly made,” and sold at a much 
lower price than it is in this country and under the 
same name that itishere. The foreign manufacturers 
and shop dealers, who have come to this country for 
the purpose of securing the custom of those Ameri- 
cans who consider everything foreign superior to any- 
thing native, make their customers pay the most ex- 
travagant prices,—usually about 50 per cent. more 
than they receive in their own country. At the same 
time they incline to the old belief, that anything is 
good enough for the American trade, and put off 
their refuse too often upon the American public. 


SHOPPING FASHION NOTES. 


Rich materials, striking in weave and coloring, are 
a characteristic feature of the autumn shopping coun- 
ter, in dress goods. 

The exaggerated styles of dress in vogue last sum- 
mer, with full bouffant sleeves and flaring skirts, con- 
tinue in autumn. 

The sleeve remains redundant, and in the most 
elegant dresses is of different material from the gown, 
being either velvet or heavy silk, of fancy weave, like 
the crystal silks with their curious gimlet rep. 

There are many fancy wool and silk materials, 
which will be extensively used for trimmings, as well 
as for sleeves. 

Changeable effects seem to be on the wane. 

Fur and all Russian fashions have taken a fresh 
lease on public favor, and the newest Parisian gowns 
for winter are elaborately trimmed with fur. 

The stringency of the money market, of which we 
read so much, seems to make little difference with 
the fashionable world, and materials were never more 
expensive or trimmings more elaborate than now, 
when we hear economy preached on every side. 

—Helena Rowe. 


WILL THE SLEEP BE SWEETER? 

One of the most gorgeous affairs in the shape of a bed- 
stead has recently been made for a Philadelphia million- 
aire. It is about two feet above the floor, and the head- 
board is not more thana foot higher than the footrest. 
No woodwork is visible. Glowing plush of finest quality 
covers a soft, yielding cushion secured in place where in 
other beds is polished mahogany or walnut. Instead of 
the spread for the made-up bed a sumptuous square of 
plush is used. The spread hangs over the sides, a valance 
that reaches the floor finishing the sumptuous effect. The 
square is elaborately embroidered in festoons and bow- 
knots of cream-white satin, outlined with gold cord. The 
valance is bordered with deep fringe and is embroidered 
in the spread pattern. The canopy is of plush, lined with 
cream satin and embroidered to match the spread. 
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JUSTIFIABLE ECONOMY. 
“Gather up the Fragments That Nothing be Lost.” 


F our incarnate Lord, who made the 
universe and all things therein, 
could both preach and practice 
economy, as opposed to wasteful- 
ness, why need we be ashamed to 

@, follow his precept and example? 

i” Of course, there is an extreme of 
economy which becomes niggard- 
liness, and is unworthy of us. Com- 
mon sense should guide safely in 
these matters. Life is tooshort to 
make it justifizble to spend an 
hour to save a penny. A long-gone ancestor of mine 
used to say that it was wicked to waste anything which 
even a mouse could eat, and his boys were wont to 
say that “if father found a kernel of corn on the 
kitchen floor he would go up two flights of stairs to 
put it in the attic corn bin!” A figure of speech, of 
course, but there was many an economy suited to the 
first decade of the century, which would be wholly 
unprofitable in the last. 

But to come to some of our “ gathered fragments ” : 
We had used a good deal of cotton flannel for under- 
wear, as some of the family could not bear wool 
flannel next the skin, and an immense bundle of 
large pieces had been left from cutting so many gar- 
ments. All good cloth, too, for we had never con- 
sidered it economy to buy the poor, cheap sort, but 
always that from fifteen to twenty centsa yard. But 
what were they good for ? 

I took an old sheet, put on the pieces in crazy- 
work fashion, the nap outside, cross-stitching down 
the raw edges, and running down the selvages. 
Then putting it on the sewing machine, I attached 
the quilter and quilted it corner-wise both ways with 
scarlet sewing silk, the width of the quilter between 
the stitchings. I bound it with cotton tape, machine- 
stitched on, and have a nice, soft, cotton bed blanket 
which will wash without shrinking, and can be used 
all summer without tempting either moths or buffalo 
bugs. Total cash expenditure, sixteen cents for the 
tape and sewing silk. I hardly count the work, as I 
did it mostly on my lap-board in the long evenings 
while some one read aloud, so I have only pleasant 
memories of “ Standish of Standish,” “ Three Men in 
a Boat,” and other agreeable books. 

Iam making a rug of worsted bits,-anything in 
wool goods, mixed cotton and wool or flannel, cut 
on the bias about an inch wide, box-plaited and sewed 
through the center to a strip of bed ticking. I use 
pieces of any length, as they need not be sewed 
together—put them on hit or miss ; the edges falling 
apart make a soft, fluffy nap, wholly concealing the 
ticking. I made my rug as large as I wished it, and 
have left a space about three inches wide all around 
the edge which I will cover with gray alpaca plait- 
ing. (“Tell it not in Gath,” but it is Alexander’s 
wornout house coat !) 


To close this sermon on economy, let us change 
the subject and give a bit of late experience in cake 
making. It was feather cake, and several things 
happened to divert attention while it was being made, 
so the baking powder was entirely forgotten til! the 
thing had been in the oven some time, and was 
almost hot. When the omission was recalled, I 
snatched that cake out of the oven, poured it into 
the dish again, dissolved the baking powder in a bit 
of cold water, stirred it in like mad, buttered another 
tin, poured in the cake, and had it in the oven again 
in lesstime than it takes to tellthe story. And you 
never saw a lighter, nicer feather cake than that 
turned out. 


—Mattie W. Baker. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER THAT 
Too small a figure in wall paper destroys the eftect. 


A bread cloth should always Be sweet and clean, and 
never used for any other purpose. 


Sponging the face and hands with a weak extract of 
pennyroyal will keep away mosquitoes, and will allay the 
pain from their bites. 


Spots and dirt may be removed from paintings and 
chromos by using a cup of warm water to which a few 
drops of ammonia have been added. 


A good broom holder may be made by putting two 
large screws—nails will answer—into the wall about two 
inches apart. Drop the broom between them, handle 
downward. 


Any woman doing her own work may so systematize it 
that it will be the easiest possible for her. She need not 
follow any other person’s methods, unless they are the 
very best for her own conditions. 


It pays well to do the mending before the article goes 
into the wash, since the processes to which it is there 
subjected materially enlarge the holes, and it is better 
and more agreeable to wear if the washing follows the 
mending. 

There is a false economy, which costs more than it 
returns; such as saving old medicine bottles, partially 
used prescriptions, the tacks taken from the carpet, or 
working days to save or make that which can be bought 
for a few cents. 


There is nothing which the average husband better 
appreciates than a tidy, well-ordered home, with a place 
for everything, and everything in its place. On the other 
hand, there is no more potent source of domestic un- 
happiness than disorder in the living apartments. 

—T. Rue. 


AND yet, O subtile analyst, 
That canst each property detect 
Of mood or grain, that canst untwist 
Each tangled skein of intellect. 
And with thy scalpel eyes lay bare 
Each mental nerve more fine than air,- 
O brain exact, that in thy scales 
Canst weigh the sun and never err, 
For once thy patient science fails, 
One problem still defies thy art ;— 
Thou never canst compute for her 
The distance and diameter 
Of any simple human heart.— Lowell. 
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GLOVES. 
Their Early Day Prominence and Later Day Wear and Care. 


ISTINGUISHED among the 
skilled industries of the world, 
from almost the earliest rec- 
ords to the present time, has 
been the art of glove making. 
For more than a thousand 
years, France has led the world 
in this direction, so far as any 
means of forming a compara- 
tive judgment exist. We only 
know in a general way that the 
ancient Persians, Greeks and 
Romans wore gloves made 
from the skins of animals, not 
oly 2 as a protection to the hands during manual 
labor, but doubtless, as at the present time, as a mark 
of gentle distinction. 

As early as the eighth century we find the Emperor 
Charlemagne giving rights for the manufacture of 
gloves from the skins of deer killed by certain monks, 
and from that time glove making has been a promi- 
nent branch of French industry. It was not till two 
or three centuries later that it came to be much 
mentioned in England, and kid gloves were not gen- 
erally worn there till the seventeenth century. In the 
days of chivalry the glove, or gauntlet, played a promi- 
nent part. To take another person’s glove was a 
great indignity ; hence the custom of challenging by 
. casting down a glove in front of the person chal- 
lenged. If the latter dared to raise it from the 
ground, or to touch it, he had declared mortal war- 
fare against the person to whom it belonged. 

To be struck with a glove was a deadly insult ; and 
in military service, such a blow given to a captive by 
an officer of authority was the signal for immediate 
execution of the victim. The giving of a glove, on 
the other hand, was an equal mark of esteem, honor 
and high favor. The dropping of a glove before a 
condemned culprit was a signal of pardon, and se- 
cured instantaneous release from confinement. 
Among the customs which English settlers trans- 
ferred to the Colonies, that of glove giving was promi- 
nent, reaching such a point, at one time, that the 
legislature of Massachusetts passed a law forbidding 
lavish glove giving, under a penalty of twenty pounds 
sterling. 

The leather gloves in ordinary wear are made from 
the skins of young colts, deer, sheep and lambs, 
goats and kids; though the latter give their name to 
nearly all the finer varieties, and these, of course, are 
the most valuable. The skins for such gloves are 
prepared for use by a process of tawing, which dif- 
fers from ordinary tanning in the kind of chemical 
agents employed, in greater care and cleanliness, 
and in a fermenting process, which gives greater 
softness and flexibility to the leather. The tawing 
mixture consists of flour, yolk of eggs and alum. 
After their treatment with this compound, the skins 


are stretched by hand and dried as quickly as pos- 
sible. The subsequent treatment, which may vary 
considerably in details in different countries and 
even in different establishments, where nearly every- 
thing is done by hand, is thus described in general 
terms :— 

“The skins are dampened, placed in dozens be- 
tween linen cloths, and worked about to render them 
soft and pliable, after which they are planed on the 
flesh side, dried, and again planed. They are then 
polished by rubbing with a heavy glass disc or other 
smooth substance, and dyed by brushing liquid dyes 
over oneside. Finally they are stretched on a marble 
table, and smoothed with a blunt knife. From a kid 
skin so prepared, the material for three gloves is 
obtained. The skins are moistened and stretched, 
and the various parts are cut out by a machine hav- 
ing steel punches the shape and size desired. The 
thumb piece, the quirks and the fourchettes inserted 
between the fingers, and the wrist welts—the latter 
frequently white—are cut out separately. 

“* Machine sewing, in which a kind of button stitch 
is made, is to a small extent utilized in the manu- 
facture of gloves ; but the greater part of the sewing 
is done by hand. The pieces to be sewn together 
are placed in a machine between a pair of jaws, the 
holding edge of which is composed of fine saw teeth, 
between each of which the sewer passes back and 
forth her needle, and in this way a neat, uniform 
stitch is secured. There are three kinds of hand 
sewing in the glove trade—round sewing or ordinary 
glove stitch, piqué stitch, and prick seam. After 
sewing, the backs are stitched or tamboured, the 
buttonholes are formed, the wrist attached, and the 
buttons sewn on, thus finishing the glove. It is then 
dampened, stretched to its utmost length, stamped 
and put up for the market.” 

Glove manufacture in this country is largely of the 
buckskin variety, though some kid gloves are made. 
The industry centers about Gloversville, N. Y., 
where there are nearly 150 glove manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and from this single village it is esti- 
mated that two-thirds of the gloves made in the 
country are turned out. 

In glove wearing, of course, the first object should 
be to secure a perfect fit. It does not by any means 
follow that because one wears a glove of a certain 
number, any glove which may be stamped with that 
number will prove a fit. The fingers of people, as 
well as the fingers of gloves, vary in length, and es- 
pecially in regard to the thumb, great care should be 
taken to have the right dimensions and a proper 
proportion. Nothing looks more offensive to an ob- 
server than to see gloves with the fingers much too 
short (the other extreme is not often found), or so 
narrow and ill-proportioned as to crowd the ball of 
the thumb over into the middle of the hand, where 
what ought to be a charmingly shaped hand actually 
appears simply a pudgy mass of flesh, without beauty, 
shapeliness or comfort. 

Ifa glove is of the right size and cut, much of its 
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subsequent tractability depends upon the way it is 
first puton. It should be perfectly adjusted to the 
hand, with every seam straight and true, each finger 
pushed down to its proper place, and the whole fitted 
smoothly and carefully. This will require a little 
time, but it will be minutes well invested, for the 
glove entering upon its usefulness in this way will 
ever after be found ready to the hand, flexible when 
flexibility is required, and in every way pleasing. Of 
course if the glove is not of the proper shape and 
cut for the hand, it can never be made to fit well, 
and all the time spent in the effort will be wasted. 

No attempt should be made to button the glove 
till the hand is perfectly fitted; then begin at the 
bottom and proceed gently—do nothing with gloves 
in a hurry. A dress glove for visiting or evening 
wear should fit closely and perfectly ; but at all other 
times those which have more room inside should be 
employed. For walking, driving, and other service 
where protection of the hands is the object in wear- 
ing gloves. they should be sufficiently large to give 
the hand cntire freedom, and allow it to be used 
with vigor, if necessary, without danger of rupturing 
the covering. 

As there is a right way and many wrong ways to 
put on gloves, there is also a right way to take them 
off. They should never be drawn off by the finger tips, 
unless they are old and very loose. Taking them 
off in that way soon stretches the ends of the fingers 
so that they can never afterward be made to give a 
pleasing fit. Instead, take the glove by the wrist, 
and draw it gently back over the hand till the second 
joint of the fingers is reached. It can then be drawn 
off by the finger-tips, without damage. When it is 
thus taken off, the very best way totreat it is toleave 
the fingers distended, just as they came from the 
hand; when it is next wanted, it will fit the hand 
much more easily, and look better, than if it were 
smoothed and flattened back into the form of a new 
glove. 

If the hand has a tendency to perspire when 
gloves are worn, glove powder may be used. Justa 
pinch should be sprinkled inside when the gloves are 
put on, which will as well facilitate that operation. 
All gloves when not in use should be kept in a box 
of ample size, scented with the wearer’s favorite 
perfume. 

Gloves that are but slightly soiled may be easily 
cleaned by the exercise of a little patience and care. 
The best way to do this is to place the glove upon 
the hand, wet apiece of clean flannel with benzine, 
and wipe the stained part very lightly and carefully. 
As soon as the flannel shows any discoloration, take 
anew portion. Do not rub the glove at all, or the 
color may be ruined, but wipe it gently from the tips 
of the fingers toward the wrist. The smell of the 
cleaning agent will be gone as soon as the glove 
is dry. 

When a kid glove has broken, it can in most cases 
be mended so as almost to defy detection in this 
manner: Under the break, on the inside of the 


glove, place a piece of strong, silk fabric of the 
proper size, and secure it there by invisible stitches. 
Then quilt the leather upon it with darning stitches, 
which should be made as nearly invisible as pos- 
sible. In this way a very satisfactory repair can be 
made of quite a serious break. If the broken edge 
of the kid shows a foreign color, a bit of ink may be 
applied to render it less noticeable. 

—Mary Ellen Wadsworth. 
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WHEN THE SNOW COMES OVER THE HILL. 


When the snow comes over the hill, 

The snow 

First comes sailing over the hill, 

Singing as it passes down 
Through the leaves and grasses brown; 
Willy-willy, so and so, 
Where the red ash-berries grow; 
Where the robin sits forlorn; 
Through the yellow shocks of corn; 
Where the frost-grape’s clusters fall 
Purple o’er the mussy wall; 
Where the hectic flush still burns 
On the hillside; where the ferns 
Laugh defiant at the chill, 
Gloomy north wind on the hill; 
As the snow comes down, 

The snow 
First comes sailing down. 


When the snow comes over the hill, 

The snow 

In sheets comes over the hill, 

Silent, fluffy clouds of white 
Ushering in the early night ;— 
Grandma sits in the twilight dim, 
Knitting a stockin’ for baby Jim; 
Her little boy blue’s boy blue, and so 
She smiles and sings as her needles go 
Weaving a fabric soft and warm, 
To keep his feet from the Winter's storm 
In and out the needles speed, 
Swift and deft with restiess heed, 
Weaving a kindly wish and prayer 
Into each round of stitches there— 
While the snow comes down, 

The snow 
In sheets comes drifting down. 


When the snow comes over the hill, 

The snow 

Comes drifting over the hill, 

Bringing white beards to the pine; 
Hiding every brown fence line ; 
Falling in a fluffy mass 
Where the wood-road used to pass; 
Making of the mountain spring 
A fairy well, with crystal ring 
Curbed and curving up to where 
Silent snowflakes fill the air; 
Making of the old spruce woods 
Praying monks with tasseled hoods ; 
Making all the world seem queer, 
At this death time of the year; 
When the snow comes down, 

The snow 
Comes slowly drifting down. 

— Walter M. Hazeltine. 
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“SETTING A GOOD TABLE.” 
How it _ be Done Healthfully and Economically. 

5 JOUBTLESS the average 
housewife, and especially 
one whose position in life 
is cramped and straitened 
by circumstances, feels an 
almost plaintive pride—if 
there is such a pride known 
to science—in the declara- 
tion which she often makes 
that it is her first ambition, 
perhaps at the special wish 
of her husband, to “set a 
good table.” The spirit 
which prompts this ambition is a most commendable 
one. About the table perhaps more than elsewhere 
the spirit of the household—that which makes the 
real Aome—gathers and finds its embodiment. For 
the wife and mother to feel a pride, therefore, in mak- 
ing this gathering place of the family attractive, and 
one with which pleasing memories shall be associ- 
ated, is entirely commendable. 
Yet there are other considerations which should be 
kept in mind. Health, happiness, prosperity—these 
are the three cardinal principles upon which the best 
home is built. ‘The setting of a good table, the mak- 
ing attractive of the board about which the family 
gathers, gives due consideration to one of these fac- 
tors—that of happiness. But there are two others 
which possess perhaps equal claims to consideration. 
The matter of health, as exemplified in the selection 
of such food materials as will give the best results for 
the physical well-being of the family, and their proper 
preparation, has been so often and so ably considered 
in Goop HousEKEEPING that it may be passed for 
the present, while we give a little time to the matter 
of prosperity. 
This of course means in direct words such an exer- 
cise of true economy as shall enable the wage-earners 
to accumulate something from the results of their 
toil, in anticipation of that time when the earning 
ability shall slacken, or when conditions shall inter- 
fere with the normal welfare of the household—in 
brief, to make provision against the proverbial “rainy 
day.” Now it is manifest that if one or two dollars 
per week are unnecessarily expended in the furnish- 
ing of the table, or in any manner squandered in con- 
nection with the food supply of the family, such a 
sum is represented as would ina few years provide 
that family with a home which should be all their 
own—either a cottage in which to live, or a small 
farm from which to earn a livelihood. It is a justi- 
fiable foresight, then, which calls upon the house- 
wife, or the purchasing agent, to make such selection 
as shall give the best value for the money. This is 
simply common business prudence carried into prac- 
tical operation. 
It must be admitted at the outset that there are 
numerous “ practical” questions which will come up 


for settlement, when the housewife undertakes to 
regulate her investments. In the first place, she must 
buy food which is nutritious and wholesome. And 
in this matter of nutriment she will find that authori- 
ties vary widely. And the same difficulty comes up 
in regard to the matter of wholesomeness. The fact 
is, that if she reads widely she will find that some 
wise man has pointed out dangers to health lurking 
in about every article known to the list of human 
foods ; while the estimates of nutritive qualities vary 
extremely. ‘The truth of the matter seems to be, that 
the writer who loves mutton regards the flesh of a 
sheep, old or young, as the very best material for re- 
pairing the wear and tear of the human system; 
another advocates beef; a third regards pork as a 
very desirable all-around meat; still another would 
discard the flesh of beasts and substitute that of 
fishes. In another school we meet the strong argu- 
ment of a vegetarian, who would banish meat diet 
altogether; in yet another the sweeping logic of an 
advocate of cereals; while further on we shall find 
that all of these are mistaken, and that the secret of 
long life, with rare mental and physical powers, lies 
in the use of only fruits and nuts. Perhaps we may 
go still further, and find that Nebuchadnezzar, while 
feeding upon grass with the flocks of the field, had 
solved the great problem of nutrition. 

But it will be just as well for humanity to admit 
that all of these various schools have a basis of truth 
and a considerable amount of error, and go on, as 
most of us have done heretofore, making a wise and 
judicious selection of the most desirable articles with 
which to please palates and strengthen the bodies of 
the family. For this matter of having an appetizing 
dish is not one to be idly set aside. It does not cover 
the ground to say that the system requires so many 
parts of phosphate, and so many parts of protein, and 
so on to the end of the list. Perhaps the time may 
come when we shall have our chemical ingredients 
measured out by the pharmacist and added to the 
system as they are required to supply the wasted par- 
ticles; but at present the average adult, as well as 
child, requires something which appeals to the gus- 
tatory senses in order to make the coming to table an 
agreeable feature in the daily life. 

Without trying to eliminate this quality, therefore, 
but rather cultivating it in the right direction, the 
housewife should strive to gratify the appetites at the 
same time that she provides nourishment. If the 
members are fond of mutton, beef or pork: fish, 
vegetables, cereals, fruits or nuts, one or all, if the 
systems are normal and healthy, it is pretty good 
evidence that these articles of food will meet the re- 
quirements of their daily needs. Nature is a good 
deal of a guide, after all, and it is well enough to give 
her an opportunity to put in a word now and then. 

Taking beef, the most common meat of the Ameri- 
can people, as an example, it is well known that dif- 
ferent cuts of the same animal vary greatly in price. 
Part of this variation is due to the fact that certain 
portions of the carcass are heavily loaded with bone, 
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while other cuts are almost entirely flesh; but apart 
from this there ‘s a great difference in the actual cost 
of the meat itself. Now as there is no material vari- 
ation in the nutritive qualities of different portions of 
the animal, or in the flavor, when properly prepared, 
it would be very poor policy, from dan economical 
standpoint, to pay forty cents for a pound of beef 
from one portion of the creature, while a different 
cut, not quite so fashionable, but just as nutrient and 
quite as appetizing when properly cooked, can be 
had for ten, twelve or fifteen cents. But this latter 
in turn is cheaper than a joint at four cents, three- 
quarters of the weight of which consists of bone. 
Here we have the keynote of true economy—a use- 
ful article, of good quality, in perfect condition, avoid- 
ing extra expense in the purchase where it gives no 
material return, and guarding against waste in subse- 
quent processes. It is wonderful how much differ- 
ence it makes in the annual bill whether a wise dis- 
crimination is exercised in purchase of the supplies 
which may not inaptly be termed the raw material of 
family living. A most interesting experiment in this 
line is being carried on at Chicago in connection with 


the World's Fair, by Miss Katherine B. Davis. This 
lady, who is a graduate of Vassar college and a stu- 
dent of chemistry at Barnard college, has become 
deeply interested in the subject of economical living 
for working people, and the exhibit which is under 
her charge at “the White City ” includes the building 
and complete furnishing of a cottage home, as well as 
the daily support of a family of six persons. The 
plan is to show how a family of this size can be com- 
fortably kept on the sum of $10a week. A model 
house has been built and furnished, every article 
being ticketed with its cost, and a valuable lesson in 
home building will be given to many of the thousands 
by whom it is weekly being inspected. 

But it is with Miss Davis’s experiment in the feed 
ing of her imaginary family that this paper has to do. 
From the full reports of her experiment which have 
been made through the medium of the press, it ap- 
pears that it is hardly fair to call her special colony 


“a family of six.” There are really five persons who 
take their meals in the cottage at her hands—one of 
the Columbian guards, a Chicago widow and three 
children. The sixth member is represented by a 
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large doll in a cradle. This may seem to Miss Davis 
a fair substitute ; but those who know about the real 
article from practical experience will know better. 

However, if we choose to consider her experiment 
on the basis of a family of five, instead of the nomi- 
nal six, it will be sufficiently interesting. Miss Davis 
is not a member of her own household, to the extent 
of dining with them, the reason for which is not 
stated ; but her efforts are directed tosecure an ample 
bill of fare, appetizing in its character, hygienically 
prepared, and at the minimum of practical cost. Thus 
far the highest cost of the materials for any day has 
been fifty-five cents, and a sample day’s “ration ” is 
given as follows: 


Breakfast—Milk toast, baked beans, coffee, milk,. 
sugar; cost thirteen cents. Dinner—Brown fricassee: 


of beef with gravy, potatoes stewed with milk, 
hominy with sugar and sirup; cost twenty-two 
cents. Supper—Corn meal griddle cakes, minced 
with beef gravy; cost seventeen cents. ‘Total cost, 
fifty-two cents. 

Miss Davis buys all these things in small quantities 
at shops in the vicinity, just as any workingman’s 
wife would, and while the meats are not the chuicest 
cuts, proper cooking renders them wholesome and 
inviting. Everything is carefully weighed and the 
remnants all accounted for, the cardinal principle 
of the whole scheme being that nothing shall be 
wasted. ‘The weekly cost of meats, groceries, milk, 
fruits and vegetables is brought somewhat within 
four dollars a week for the actual family of five. 
There is an abundant quantity, as is shown by the 
testimony of the * boarders,” and the variety seems 
to be reasonable. 

This is a matter of the greatest importance to nearly 
all of our people. Let us consider it, and have testi- 
mony whether the theories of Miss Davis, and of 
many who practically agree with her, are well founded 


and practical. 
—A Student of Household Economics. 
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SHOES AND STOCKINGS.—II. 
In Their Relations to Health, Beauty and Comfort. 


HE drift in shoes, for several 
years past, has unmistakably 
been in the direction of comfort 
and ease for the foot of the 
wearer—a drift which is to 
be commended in the warmest 
terms, as sensible and worthy 
of even greater cultivation. The 
search for a light, pliable and 
comfortable shoe has brought 
into the market a good many 
innovations, including the ten- 

nis shoe, which has developed a much broader field 
than is covered by the players’ court. During the 
past year it “has been worn more extensively than 
ever before, being found desirable for country and 
mountain service, but especially for the seashore, not 
being injured by exposure to the saline breezes as are 
many of the fine leather goods. 
The most popular of the new shoes is the russet— 
if indeed a definite adjective can be applied to a class 
which is so comprehensive as the one covered by the 
above term has come to be. These shoes are now 
made in all the low patterns, and in color range from 
a light tan to something almost as dark as mahogany. 
Some of them are diversified by the insertion of bits 
of black patent leather, or similar trimmings; but 
these, while they relieve the effect of the single color, 
are not an advantage to the wearer, and as the shoes 
are primarily designed for ease, comfort and con- 
venience, the variegated styles have never become 
generally popular. 
This shoe has won its great popularity from the 
fact that it is porous, and allows ventilation of the 
foot, consequently giving a cool and comfortable 
feeling even in the most uncomfortable weather—in 
marked contrast to the patent leather and similar 
styles, which are as air-proof as so much sheet steel, 
and therefore little less than torturesome to the 
wearer. It is only a few years since these shoes were 
first worn; now they have become, from an article of 
luxury, a positive necessity to multitudes of people, 
who wonder how they ever got along without the 
brown foot covering. 

To be sure, we can hardly wear the brown shoes at 

all times and in all places. We have not yet become 

reconciled to seeing a dignified elderly gentleman 
making his way slowly along the street with a foot 
covering which in his case certainly looks a little 
grotesque and out of place. Perhaps there is no 
reason why it should, only that we have not become 
educated to the use of this novelty to that extent. It 
is certainly not in place, either, with full dress, sug- 
gesting as it does a combination of the formal 
and conventional with the negligee. The man who 
wears a straw hat may properly clothe the other 
extremity of his frame with russet shoes; but it 


is scarcely in good taste to cover the intervening 
space with a black Prince Albert coat or a *swal- 
low-tail.” 

When the tan shoe was first introduced, one of the 
advantages claimed for it was that it would require 
no cleaning, rubbing or polishing, but would be at all 
times ready for service. Its use has spread so largely 
that this is no longer true, and it has been found 
that for general wear it requires almost as much look- 
ing after as the ordinary variety. This has been more 
troublesome in some respects than keeping black 
shoes presentable, from the fact that people did not 
so well understand how to accomplish the task. 
Bootblacks have not been slow to profit by this con- 
dition, and the enterprising “ shiner” whose placard 
has heralded the fact of “ Russet shoes dressed here,” 
has found his services in good demand, at twice the 
amount received for the ordinary “ shine.” 

Some would-be authorities have figured out that 
the expense of keeping the russet shoe in good con- 
dition—which they place on an average at two dollars 
a month—would drive it out of use; but such deduc- 
tions have been very shallowly made. Shoes in this 
color, or colors, are popular; and so long as they are 
so it will matter little what the incidental expense 
may be. On the other hand, if it becomes a neces- 
sity, people will care for their own. This can be 
done, no matter how carefully the bootblacks guard 
the secret of their preparations. One good method 
is to employ ordinary saddle paste, mixed with lemon 
juice. This is to be applied with a soft brush, after 
which the shoe is polished with another brush, which 
for good effect must be soft and entirely dry. 

One enterprising person announces a very simple 
method of keeping the russet shoes handsome and 
fresh. His method is to take a piece of ripe banana, 
rubbing it quickly and thoroughly over the leather, 
which has previously been brushed clean. The 
banana removes all the discolorations, and rubbing 
with a dry cloth gives a good polish. 

Among the less prominently popular new styles of 
the past season, mention should be made of a strap 
and buckle cycling shoe made of canvas and Russia 
leather. The leather forms the vamp, heel foxing and 
tip, while the brogan-shaped quarter and the instep 
are of canvas. The fastening is by a clasp buckle. 
The canvas, being of dark color, forms a pleasing 
contrast to the bright leather, and the shoe is de- 
scribed as very comfortable. 

It is reported that two styles of fancy shoes are 
waiting on the British shores to come across the At- 
lantic for next season, or sometime in the near future. 
One of them—the bronze shoe—has been here before. 
It came across from: England about a score of years 
ago, met with some degree of popularity here, and 
made its way westward. It is mentioned as a curious 
fact that the fancy moved steadily westward around 
the globe, and has now reached the point which it 
occupied two decades ago. Possibly it may stop 
there, but prophets predict that it will come across 
again, and divide favors with the white and the tan— 
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perhaps practically displacing the former, which has 
had but little popularity for general wear since the 
advent of the russet. 

Another novelty, which is at present confined to 
England, is the chamois leather shoe. This is made 
up with gilt trimmings, which of course when fash- 
ioned of gold can be made very rich—also very ex- 
pensive—and is said to present an extremely rich 
appearance. 

Speaking of comfort, very many people unquestion- 
ably suffer needlessly by failure to take care of their 
shoes—and of the feet which go into them—and to 
keep them in the best possible condition. The usual 
suffering connected with the wearing of new shoes 
may be avoided by stuffing the shoe with cloth or 
paper to the shape of the foot, and sponging with hot 
water. If it presses painfully upon any portion of the 
_foot or toes, laying a cloth wet with hot water across 
the place will prove a remedy. 

Water is the worst enemy of the boot or shoe, mak- 
ing it harsh, rough and painful to the foot. The 
cause of this trouble is that the leather shrinks and 
hardens in drying; but this may be avoided by a little 
care. On good authority it is said that if a wet or 
damp shoe be taken off on coming into the house, 
and filled with oats, the grain will absorb the moisture, 
while at the same time, by swelling gently it will pre- 
vent the shoe from shrinking and losing its shape. 
This is a standard treatment among farmers, and is 
equally as effective in the case of a ladies’ fine shoes 
as with their heavy boots. Where shoes have become 
hard and dry, the natural tone of the leather may be 
restored by the application of paraffine—for which 
vaseline forms a handy and very effective substance. 

The creaking of soles, which is always such a nui- 
sance—both to the wearer and to all others within 
hearing—may be cured by the application of linseed 
oil. A good plan is to turn a small quantity of the 
oil upon a dinner plate, and let the sole rest in it. 
The leather will absorb the oil, and in addition to 
stopping the creaking will make the leather proof 
against water. Another method of making soles 
waterproof is to slightly warm them, rub over with 
copal varnish and allow it to dry. This treatment, 
two or three times repeated, will be found thoroughly 
effective. 

It need not be said that walking boots should not 
be worn in the house, or, per contra, that slippers 
and house shoes are not intended or adapted for the 
street, any more than for mountain climbing, or wad- 
ing through the sands of the seashore. There is fit- 
ness in everything; and what may at the first seem 
expensive, will be found to prove the truest economy 
in the end. 

There is now so much good sense regarding the 
size of feet that there is no excuse for wearing un- 
comfortably tight shoes, and certainly not for im- 
prisoning the pedals of growing children and youth 
in coverings which are not of ample size. A reason- 
able degree of common sense should teach any mother 
that shapely, healthy feet are among the best posses- 


sions which can be secured to her children. Not a 
few men and women of the present day are suffering 
life-long pain and annoyance because of the foolish 
false pride of themselves or others in years gone by. 
Any chiropodist knows that women without corns, 
bunions, or deformities of similar nature are very 
rare—so rare as to be almost the exception, while the 
reverse ought to be the truth. A great deal of the 
resulting pain is borne in silence, through a very 
natural sense of pride; a great deal, too, contributes 
to make others as well as the sufferer uncomfortable. 
It is high time that a better sense held sway. = 
Naturally abnormally large feet, or those which are 
noticeably misshapen, should be so dressed as not to 
attract attention. Colored shoes would be wholly 
inexcusable in such cases, and even long skirts— 
whatever we may think of them in the abstract— 
where they can be made to cover a real or fancied 
defect or abnormality, have a mission which may do 
much to atone for their unpleasant features. a 
Speaking of the fashions which are likely to come 
to us from abroad, mention may be made of the fact - 
that experts in such matters fear another invasion of 5 
the white stocking. Fashion, it is said, has already t. 
decreed it for England, and what England has, we e . 
must also have, sooner or later. The white stocking 
isnot a thing of beauty ; it not only is not “a joy for- 
ever,” but it is not a joy at ail, for any ordinary wear. 
Notwithstanding its favor in Germany, where it has 
always been popular, and the fact that English old 
ladies admire it, the white stocking has never been in 
favor here—even when it was worn in obedience to 
the dictates of fashion, and it is pleasing to notice 
that strong protest is being raised against its toler- 
ance. A vigorous public protest saved us from the 
folly of crinoline; let us hope that the day when 
common sense shall enter into the field of fashion is 
with us at last. 
—Mabel Irene Putnam. 
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THE WOODLAND FERN. 
Afar in its shaded forest, anear on its open glade, 
Of varied kinds and rarest, the home of the Fern is made, 
On slender stem, yet stately, of graceful growth and form, 
The Woodland Fern sedately greets both the sun and storm. 


Bright in its emerald glories, or bleached with ashen dye, 

It has fascinating stories for thoughtful passers-by, 

Of Maiden-Hair-knit tresses, flowing freely and at ease, 
Holding verdure-tipped caresses, the soul of sense to please; 


Of the forceful growth of Summer, of Autumn’s hardy yield; 
Of the zest of each new comer, to crowd the thickening field; a 
In beauty, wealth and rarity, each calling for a prize, Es 
For excellence and parity, from beauty-loving eyes. + 


Oh! the Woodland Fern, in lonely by-places, ‘neath the trees, 
Or where moist grasses only swing in the passing breeze; 
Rare types of beauty olden, formed but to fade and turn 
From green to colors golden, and then to ashes burn. 


A weird and solemn silence reigns in its chosen homes, f 
Odors of unseen incense from out its presence comes; 
In ferny lore unlettered, the soul essays to learn 

The story, somewhat fettered, of the modest Woodland Fern. 


—John Wentworth. 
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A CHAPTER ON CURTAINS. 

Charming Effects With Slight Expense. 

INCE the day the first window was fash- 
ioned, the subject of curtains has been the 
bane and the joy of every housekeeper’s 
heart, and she has endeavored to drape 
them in the most suitable manner. But 

where the purse is slender and called upon for more 
necessary things, she has often vainly tried to evolve 
something out of next to nothing, in the curtain line. 

Some housewives have come very near doing it, 
as will be shown lateron. Any amount of money can 
be expended upon window drapery, and yet not 
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evoke half so much satisfaction and praise as those 
which are home made and cost, in some instances, 
but one-hundredth part as much. I have seen win- 
dows draped and valued at $3,000 apiece, but every- 
thing was in keeping, and no comment was made 
concerning them; they. were lost in their own ele- 
gance. The common Nottingham curtains have had 
their day, and are fast being relegated to drape ice 
cream saloons and barber shop windows. The sheer 
white muslins, scrim, and other soft draperies, are 
far preferable, and can be well laundered at home, 
thereby saving the expense of sending them out. 
The cheapest kind of curtains, for instance, cheese 


cloth, if clean, are far better than none, as they 
serve to give a finished and cozy appearance to al- 
most any room. [In winter, colored curtains may be 
hung over the white with but little expense; they 
give a look of warmth and comfort to a room. 

A certain housewife was at her wits’ end how to 
curtain the three windows of her bedroom with the 
material on hand, which consisted of twenty-two 
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yards of salmon-colored sateen, with a red leaf and 
vine running through it. The windows were much 
too large forthe amount of goods in question, and 
would they look any how without white curtains 
beneath? These she had not. But see! there were 
twelve yards of new mosquito net stored away in her: 
linen closet, which she had never opened, for in 
these days of wire screens, bars were needed no 
longer. It was duly dragged forth, cut in three 
pieces, making three curtains two and one-half yards 
wide and four and one-half yards long. This gave 
only one curtain for each window, too wide for one, 
too narrow for two and much too long. The outlook 
was rather disheartening, but something must be 
done, and this is the result: She made ahem and 
casing of white cotton in the top of each piece of 
net, through which a stout twine was run, then one 
yard and a half from this, another casing was made 
by running a half-inch tuck in the net, through which 
was run a strong white tape. Figure 1 gives an 
illustration of the window draped. A steel eyelet 
was screwed in the window frame at B and B, and 
two more at C and C, the distance of a half-yard 
from the first eyelets. The net curtain was then 
hung, tying the twine taut between Band B. The 
tape in the second casing was then secured between 
Cand C. This drew up the curtain the right length 
and made a very pretty puff lambrequin above. 

The twenty-two yards of sateen were then made 
into three curtains, two for each window, and the 
narrow hem at the top was run ona small iron rod 
like Figure 2, and the bent ends were fastened in the 
eyelets at C C. The net fell over the sateen cur- 
tains one-half yard, and gave the effect of a transom 
above. The result was charming in the extreme, 
and has converted the room intoa bright and cozy 
nest. The sateen curtains (E E) are held back with 
red ribbon during the day and loosened at night, 
thus dispensing with the ungraceful shades. D D 
D Dis the net curtain and F the window sill. This 
accidental transom appearance proved to be a happy 
discovery, and dispels the darkness and gloom usu- 
ally made by winter curtains. The mosquito net has 
the look of sheer muslin and nothing of the appear- 
ance for which it originally was intended. In open- 
ing the windows the curtains are pushed back from 
the sides, instead of the middle, and in summer they 
will serve the double duty of curtains and fly screens. 

The same plan was carried out in furnishing the 
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dining room, only thin cheese cloth was used instead 
of net, and common ten-cent burlap with an applicé 
of figures of blue denim took the place of the sateen. 
Canton flannel (double faced) in any shade would 
give a pleasing effect, but always manage to have 
white ones beneath, if only the cheapest, for dark 
curtains without them are apt to remind one of a 
woman without a collar, which bespeaks a want of 
neatness, be the fashion what it may. The burlap 
curtains were held back with a loop and bow of 
clothesline, which can be either gilded, colored or 
left plain. If curtain poles are already in one’s posses- 
sion they may be used instead of the iron rod (which, 
by the way, any blacksmith can make for very little). 
Never use two poles, as they would spoil the effect. 
—Martha Newton. 
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AT REST IN MY CHAIR. 


Just here by the stove, 
Where there is full share 
Of warmth, joy and love, 
I rest in my chair; 
With domestic bliss 
I’m content— please know; 
And I ne’er would miss 
The grate’s bright glow. 


With the day’s toil past 
And the night chores done, 
My work garments cast 
And my clean clothes on; 
By the fire’s soft light, 
By the great lamp lit, 
If there’s one place bright 
On earth, this is it. 


The salon or club 
Doesn't interest me, 
Politic’s hubbub 
Nor select coterie; 
No wild bird am I 
On wandering wing; 
I hover close by 
Where the home birds sing. 


There a snare that’s set 
For wandering feet, 

And lures may be met 
On the city’s street; 

But the one safe spot 
For the soul, I know, 

Is home—though a grot— 
With its warm, soft glow. 


—Edward Vincent. 


PASTE FOR PAPER HANGING. 

First heat water to boiling, then add flour, with constant 
stirring; to prevent the formation of lumps, the flour may 
be passed through a sieve so as to ensure its more equable 
distribution. Agitation is continued until the heat has 
rendered the mass of the desired consistency, and after a 
few moments further boiling, it is ready for use. In order 
to increase its strength, powdered resin in the proportion 
of one-sixth to one-fourth of the weight of the flour is 
added. To prevent its souring, oil of cloves or a few drops 
of carbolic acid are added. 
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WHAT TO SEND THE SICK. 
Suggestions as to What to Do without Overdoing. 


VERY one at various times asks 
this question, anxious to either 
take or send some token of espe- 
cial remembrance, and yet fear- 
ing the well-meant gift will be 
utterly useless if not indeed posi- 
tively hurtful; the giver, in the 
meantime, under certain condi- 
tions, also incurring the criticism 
of ignorance or thoughtlessness, 
and learning, later, that what- 
ever money had been expended, 
was worse than wasted. The 
altogether gentlewoman or gen- 

tleman will dome look beyond the gift to the motive; 

but we must look at the world as it is, and not as we 
would wish it, and consider how few real gentlemen 
or women there are. 

To those, therefore, who have sick relatives or 
friends, the first advice is to inquire as to the allowed 
bill of fare. This may be done so secretly and 
adroitly that those in attendance will wonder how 
the discovery was made that certain fruits or meats 
were prohibited and that ice cream could be liberally 
eaten, or that vanilla flavoring was the patient’s par- 
ticular favorite. 

So should it be discovered that the only nourish- 
ment allowed was a teaspoonful of rice or toast water, 
once an hour, countermand the order that to save 
time had been prematurely given, and send that brace 
of partridges to old Mrs. L.——. They will prove a 
luxury she does not often enjoy. Then wait until the 
typhoid fever friend is a positive convalescent, before 
making him a like gift. 

Even the adult sick would often risk their health 
to tickle their appetite, so it is not a safe rule to allow 
the sick one to determine what he should have, nor 
should he be troubled in the matter. Get informa 
tion from the physician or nurse, and if there is any 
doubt, do not send foods of any description. When 
food is sent, use judgment as to the cooking before- 
hand. Any of the following are admissibie: Oat- 
meal gruel, beef tea, mutton broth, clam soup, jelly 
in variety ; tender chicken, boiled, broiled or baked; 
birds in variety, porterhouse steak, lamb chops, oys- 
ters, fresh milk, new-laid eggs, tapioca, sago, rice, and 
cornstarch puddings, all made plainly ; oranges, tama- 
rinds, grapes; possibly also baked apples, and figs. 

When a friend is ill for a long time, vary the gifts 
so that should the giver be admitted to the sick room, 
his presence will not instantly indicate “ something 
to eat.” Occasionally go empty-handed, so that a 
pleasant surprise will be given, rather than “as of 
course you have something for me.” A lady who 
does her own millinery might, when convalescence 
had come to her sick friend sufficient to permit the 
spending of some hours with her, take a bonnet to 
make ora hat totrim. The shut-in’s eyes would take 
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delight in watching the pretty silks or velvet, ribbons 
and tlowers—and thus wondering about the new fash- 
ions, forget her constant pain and weakness. When 
broken limbs or spinal troubles lay people aside from 
life’s activities for months, and sometimes even for 
years, friends should study the tastes of the sick one, 
and do all they can to amuse them. Embroideries 
could be finished while visiting them ; possibly allow- 
ing them, if strong enough, to arrange the silks or 
suggest shades and alterations; or a small picture in 
water colors could be made, showing it to the invalid 
from time to time, and thus drawing attention from 
herself and giving her the blessing of temporary for- 
getfulness. 

Above all things, do not take any doleful stories to 
the sick; do not visit them at all except to bring 
them help. “She did me more good than my medi- 
cine,” is a remark not infrequently made, as is also 
the counterpart, “I am so tired, and that pain is so 
severe now. I don’t know why it is, but that woman 
always makes me feel worse.” It is the old story: 
some folks seem just made of sunshine and music ; 
they leave joy wherever they tread, their presence 
is ever a benediction; while others seem made 
of gloom and sorrow and discontent. There are 
people—and people. The grumbling, doleful, cross- 
grained should never cross the threshold of the 
sick room, 

Books, magazines, papers, may be taken to the 
sick. Of course, in this as in other gifts, use tact and 
thought. Do not take any reading that would fatigue 
the brain, nor that which would fail to interest. 
Knowledge of the person will enable one to select. 
Picture books are always a delight to children, and 
when they are strong enough give them old papers 
and magazines, and let them cut out the pictures. 
These will be the same to them as new “ dollies.” 
They will have miniature castles, grandpa’s farm- 
yard, the Atlantic ocean, everything their imagination 
would discover from such old worn-out papers as the 
giver would not take the trouble to look over. Real 
dolls may be taken to them, trains of cars, and what- 
ever other toys may seem desirable. One little girl 
was delighted, during a long illness, by an aunt bring- 
ing her snap-mottoes. After they were pulled, the 
caps, rosettes or whatever was inside, were pinned to 
the wall where she could watch them, and when the 
little girl was stronger she was bolstered up in bed 
and given a toy piano. 

Flowers are almost holy in their ministry in the 
sick room. How often the feeble hands will hold a 
rose, turning it every way to watch the delicate petals, 
or if strong enough will take the flowers, examining 
separately each by itself; possibly talking of each 
one, surely thinking lovingly of the giver. Pansies 
make a beautiful gift, as they vary one from another, 
and imagination will find the bright Dutch faces. 
Lilies of the valley are sweet and pretty, as are also 
violets, mignonette and heliotrope. Avoid the strong- 
scented flowers for the sick room. Bulbs may also 
be given. Very often invalids delight in watching 


their growth. Potted plants, such as cyclamen, mar- 
guerites, and fuchsias, also make a suitable present. 

Sometimes it is better, even when flowers are alto- 
gether odorless, to remove them from the invalid’s 
room at night, bringing them back again the follow- 
ing morning after the patient is washed, breakfasted, 
and generally refreshed for the day. 

Whatever is sent to the sick, let it be of the best 
that money can buy or love dictate. Better take one 
perfect rose than six ill-favored ones. If any have 
the misfortune to be set down to tough, stringy meats, 
let it be those who rejoice in good digestion, not the 
beloved who have had the long fight with pain, fever 
and weakness. 

—Emma J. Gray. 
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IN GOD’S ACRE. 
PEABODY CEMETERY, SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Beneath a bright autumnal sun, I walk among the dead, 

Where morning dews incense exhales, from tears in sorrow 
shed ; 

Where fading leaves come raining down, on many a sculptured 
stone, 

And on eternal beds of rest in “ Tenements for One.” 


I walk where fountains cast their spray, borne on the passing 
breeze, 

Where Autumn’s brilliant banners hang upon the clustered 
trees; 

Where loving hands heart treasures bring, and lay them gently 
down, 

In the hope that earthly dross may here change to a heavenly 
crown. 


I take a seat on grassy bank, near where a lost one lies, 

And memory’s floodgates open wide for drifts of broken ties; 

Of joys and griefs that memory brings, mingled with hopes 
and fears, 

Footing up the sum of earthly life, at the door of gathered 
years. 


Gnarled oaks, tall elms, and maples grand, stand sertinels 
around, 

Linked here and there with evergreens, to guard the sacred 
ground; 

To pveautify man’s resting place, its waysides to adorn; 

To wave adieus at set of sun, and greet each coming morn. 


Here, on the lap of Mother Earth, her weary children sleep, 

Here, heavy, aching, bleeding, hearts lone, tender vigils keep; 

Here memory’s scroll is written full, and read with moistened 
eye, 

And here grim Death sure harvests reap, for “man is born to 
die.” 


Both sad and sweet to wander here, and read the new and 
old 

Inscriptions writ with tender touch on marble dull and cold; 

To note the slowly passing years, with assurance full and 
free, 

That the soul renews the life that is, in the life that is to be. 


Here, in God's Acre, Oh! I pray, it may be mine to come, 
And lay my head to rest, for aye, within its narrow home ; 
Here freedom ‘have from worldly strife, in Scripture promise 
given, 
And find the grave the gateway of a path that leads to Heaven. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The Phantom Fortune Teller. 


O make the phantom, saw off the 
end of a broom-handle to make a 
smooth surface; on this nail a 
cigar box lid, then take a hatbox, 
cut eyes, nose and mouth in the 
bottom for a face, and cover the 
openings with red tissue paper; 
nail the box to the prepared 
handle, frill a white cap about the 
face, and gather a sheet closely around the neck—or 
handle—just under the box; place small pieces of 
lighted candle inside the box and put on the lid; 
gather another sheet —waterproof fashion—around 
the figure of a tall boy, let him shoulder the phantom, 
and arrange the upper sheet to hide his head and 
arms. A hollow paper tube, through which the an- 
nouncements are to be made, and a bag or pouch 
holding the fortunes, are both to swing from the boy’s 
shoulder, leaving one arm free. Just before the ad- 
vent of the phantom, the gas must be turned off, as 
the darkness makes the scene impressive. Write the 
fortunes on slips of paper, leaving a turned-down 
margin at the side of each, broad enough to hold the 
name of the individual for whom it is intended. The 
phantom announces through his tube, in sepulchral 
voice, * Mr. or Miss ——,” tears off the margin, and 
hands the fortune to a second person, who by the aid 
of a dark lantern reads it aloud, slowly, and with 
serious tones. The fortunes are to be assigned in 
such manner as will create the most fun. 


SCR 


FORTUNES FOR THE GIRLS. 
You'll go to teach the heathen in a foreign iand, 
With a nun’s cap on your forehead and a prayer book in your 
hand. 
A gray-haired man will win thee, 
“For better or for worse ;” 
You think you'll be his darling, 
But, my child, you’ll be his nurse. 


You hate the men, you know not why; 
You'll be Miss till you die. 


A poor man loves you well, sweet miss, 
And you love him beyond a doubt; 
But ah, how sad! a richer man 
Is going to cut the poor one out. 


A Methodist parson’s wife ; 
Oh, what a happy life 
You two will lead! 
You'll find your table fare— 
Love and fresh mountain air— 
All that you need. 


You don’t know which you love the best, 
Your brain’s in such a perfect whirl; 

But while you’re waiting to find out, 
Each man will wed another girl. 


Thrice you'll wed; at forty-eight 
Your poor heart's troubles will be past; 
A sweetheart of your schoolgirl days 
Will make you happy at the last. 


He is tall, dark and homely, and not a bit funry, 
But he owns a fine house and a million in money. 


Poor little lass! no wonder she cries; 
Engaged four times, and each lover dies. 


No use in snubbing him, you saucy elf! 
He’ll marry you yet, in spite of yourself. 


You will charm the whole world with your poems and tales, 
A fellow will read them way out in “South Wales;” 

He'll come to this country; then, love at first sight, 

And a wedding to which every one you'll invite. 


A social queen some day you'll reign, 
As the wife of our Consul to Spain. 


You have not yet seen him, but he’s coming this way, 
And there’ll be a fine wedding some bright summer day. 


He parts his brown hair in the middle, 
And he’ll win your heart with his sweet old fiddle. 
FORTUNES FOR THE Boys. 
A pretty foreign girl you'll wed, 
With milk-white skin and golden head; 
She can’t speak English, nor you Dutch; 
But Love, the Master, ’ll teach you much. 


Believe her rot, if she says “nay;” 
She really loves you and means yea. 


In a Louisiana cottage, back from a rustic gate, 
A lovely little Creole calmly waits for you, her fate. 


A bachelor you'll sit beside your blazing logs, 
With no company but your shot-gun, your meerschaum pipe, 
and dogs. 


You will adopt a family of six orphan boys, 
And devote your life to their innocent joys. 


Money, money, in shining heaps it lies! 
You'll get it as a legacy when your far-off cousin dies. 


You'll be a gay old bachelor, 
And lead a careless life, 

Having too much fun alone 
To even want a wife. 


You'll forget your Northern sweetheart, 
With ali her roguish pranks, 

And wed a pretty Southerner 
Who dwells on “ Suwanee’s ” banks. 


Love not in haste, but calmly wait; 
An English lassie is thy fate. 


You'll ’tend the house and fire o’nights; 
She’ll stump the state on “ Woman’s Rights.” 


She’s fair and pleasant looking; 
Two hundred pounds in weight; 
So fat she walks quite crooked, 
But she’ll surely keep you straight. 


You think you’re in love; 
You’re mistaken, I ween, 

For you'll marry a woman 
You haven't yet seen. 


You love a dark-eyed girl, 
A blue-eyed girl loves you; 
The dark-eyed girl is false, 
The blue-eyed girl is true; 
Beware, beware, ’tis golden hair, 
Not black, should hold your heart in snare, 


—G. M. /. 
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ELIZABETH’S THANKSGIVING. 
LIZABETH MARTYN was thirty years old 
when she married and went down into Pennsyl- 
vania to live. She carried with her much of the 
prejudice and near-sightedness which is apt to 
belong to people who have lived in but one section of this 
country. She had been the most intense of a club of 
“Truth-seekers ” in a New England town; with a weak 
intellect had grappled with some of the mightiest prob- 
lems that face mankind; had fancied herself a Buddhist, 
an agnostic, a quietist and a ritualist. The deity which 
she really worshiped, and the only subject of which she 
never wearied, was—Elizabeth Martyn. 
All this selfishness and conceit, however, was only the 
fruit of her limited mind and bad training. Underneath 
was an honest, affectionate heart, stifled just now and 
forgotten. 
Three years after her marriage to Stephen Pollard, her 
mother visited her for the first time. The Pollards lived 
in avillagein the midst of the rich farm lands of Lan- 
caster county. The abundant crops, the full, easy habits 
of life, delighted Mrs. Martyn, who was used to the stormy 
fields and economy of Connecticut. 
“What a Thanksgiving Day you will have to-morrow, 
Elizabeth,” ske said, as she sat with her daughter, looking 
down over the valley glowing in the red mist of a late 
Indian summer. 
“Thanksgiving! Why should / keep Thanksgiving?” 
said Mrs. Pollard, with an impatient shrug. 
Mrs. Martyn turned her mild blue eyes in amazement on 
her daughter. 
“My child! In such a beautiful home!” 
‘“*T never was meant for a housekeeper, mother; I am 
bored to death. I have no time for study with perpetual 
fussing about the wash, or the marketing, or baby’s meals. 
Then these negro servants with their familiarity and in- 
competence, madden me! I began to study Sanskrit just 
before I married, but with this house and baby to look 
after, I have not read a line for a year. Stephen makes a 
fetich of his home, but I do not.” 
“No. I see,”—said Mrs. Martyn, with a sigh. “But 
you have many friends here, Elizabeth? The society is 
good?” ~ 
‘*T find neither society nor friends. There are plenty of 
women who wish to be intimate with me. There are two 
of them now coming up the hill to call upon you. Mrs, 
Grier will talk to you of jelly and pickles and cordials by 
the hour, and Mrs. Watson will lecture upon the crest and 
possessions and ancient glories of the family of Watson. 
Intellectually the whole community is plebeian. I’ve tried 
to hold myself aloof, but it is impossible.” 
Mrs. Martyn made no reply, but cast now and then an 
anxious glance over her knitting at her daughter's flushed, 
lowering face. She saw that the old self-esteem and unrest 
of Elizabeth’s nature had reached a ranker growth in the 
forced repression of her married life. This was her first 
outbreak of complaint, and the spoken words seemed to 
startle herself. 
‘IT cannot thank God,” she said presently, “for giving 
me a lonely life, however well fed or well clothed I may be.” 
“Lonely? Your child, Elizabeth?” 
Mrs. Pollard smiled involuntarily. Then she scowled 
again. 
“Betty is but a baby. What companionship can she 
give me?” 
Her mother hesitated; then she said boldly: ‘ You 


have the companionship of a good man who loves you. 
You ought, above all, to thank your God for that.” 

“Oh, certainly!” said Mrs. Pollard, dryly. 

She was not going to explain to her mother how tire- 
some she found Stephen’s good humor and incessant de- 
votion, nor how she had snabbed him when he wanted to 
bore her with his anxiety about his clients. How petty 
were all these interests! The Wyndham will suit and the 
Briggs case! Her thoughts would go back lately to Pro- 
fessor Large, who used to converse with her on psycho- 
logical problems. There wasacongenial soul! He would 
never lie awake worrying lest he should not be able to find 
justice for old Potts, or keep that young Bob Smith out of 
gaol! And she was to thank God for this miserably 
petty life! 

It was an ugly, dangerous path down which the foolish 
woman’s thoughts went groping, as she sat looking at the 
lawn and the cold, bright river beyond. Her mother’s. 
keen instinct followed her closely. Elizabeth had been the 
leader in a circle of idle, would-be-intellectual, morbid 
women. In this wholesome, natural life she missed the 
adulation, the hysterical excitement, of that oldtime. Her 
mother’s heart sank. What could she do to waken her 
to reality? 

The silence grew awkward. Mrs. Pollard rose and 
walked to the end of the porch. She was angry at herself 
that she had worried her mother. She had meant that the 
dear little woman’s visit should be all bright and happy, 
and already— 

But she was so wretched! She craved, she knew not 
what. The little cozy house and the lawn, with baby in 
her carriage coming up the path, were all so common-place 
and tiresome. There came Stephen with his round, laugh- 
ing face red with the wind. What could he know of her 
cravings, or of psychological problems ? 

“ Betty!” he called, as he ran up, ‘‘I hurried out, think- 
ing you and mother would like a row on the river before 
dinner. What do you say?” 

‘*Oh, mercy, Mr. Pollard, do let us be quiet! 
ways want to be going—going. Take baby!” 

“Very well.” 

He nodded, smiling; but something in his face touched 
her as he turned away. 

“Stephen!” she called, but he did not hear her. “Let 
him go,” she said, with a shrug. It was all tiresome. 
Thanksgiving? What was there in the world to give 
thanks for? The sky seemed empty to her to-day. Was 
there, indeed, anything behind those still, gray mists that 
could hear thanks if they were spoken ? 

But here were her visitors, imposing in their best fall 
clothes and hats. 

Twenty minutes later, as Elizabeth sat, her brain half 
asleep, listening to an account of the scorching of some 
quince jam, Keyter, the blacksmith, ran across the lawn 
headlong, as a man who wants to be the first with bad 
news, dashed up on the porch and flung up the window. 

“ Miss Pollard! Your husband! He’s gone down! Up- 
set! With the child! Isaw’em! Sunk like lead!” 

For a few minutes she seemed to be sleeping still. She 
was swept out to the lawn. There was the motionless 
brown grass, and the smooth river, just as it was a few 
minutes ago, not a dint on its bright face. Some men 
were dragging a boat into the water, and Big Joe, the coal 
man, had pulled off his boots and coat, and waded in. 
Nobody screamed, or made a noise. Baby’s carriage 
stood under the apple tree—empty. Stephen stood just 
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there, on that path, a moment ago. Where was he now? 
Where was he? 

Soon after she heard Jane, the nurse, talking to her. 

“He said, ‘I'll take de chile, Jane.’ He set de baby 
*tween his knees in de boat, holdin’ de tiller wid one han’ 
an’ laughin’ to her. And when de boat struck de snag he 
couldn’t reach an oar, an’ it swirl roun’ an’ went over. An’ 
he couldn’t swim, so”— 

Elizabeth stared at the round face of the negress, down 
which the tears were streaming. It was 4ey husband, her 
child that the woman was crying for. 

“ Mother!” she said—Mrs. Martyn had her in her arms 
keeping her from falling—“ They're gone, mother.” 

She had called the world empty just now—and they 
were in it! Now they were gone. She knew what her 
husband was to her now, and her child. 

A little crowd had gathered on the bank. Big Joe was 
diving in the middle of the stream. The “idle, incompe- 
tent negroes,’ sobbing and crying as for their own kin, 
were working furiously to find their master. It was Jane- 
indeed, who first caught sight of a rag on the surface of 
the stream, and, wading in up to her neck, brought out 
the baby. It still breathed. Stephen’s body was found 
close beside it. 

Elizabeth, scarcely heeding the child, threw herself down 
beside him, dragging his head up into her arms. 

“Stephen, Stephen,”’ she cried, “you will never know 
how I loved you!” 

Half a dozen men were at work with the body. Big Joe 
still dripping, ran to the village for the doctor. Mrs. 
Grier, in all her finery, was building fires in the house, 
while Mrs. Watson was on her knees in the wet, chafing 
the baby, and wrapping it in blankets. 

Even in her agony Elizabeth saw it all. They were so 
kind! The world was generous and unselfish and loving. 
She only had stood apart, cold and alone. 

The old doctor, when he had examined the body, turned 
to her with a face which he vainly tried to make cheerful. 

“IT can find no sign of life as yet. But he was a very 
short time in the water, and we will do our best. We will 
do our best.” 

She nodded, but stood silent, looking up into the gray 
sky. His best? What could doctors do, or fires, or 
blankets ? 

Only //e could bring Stephen to life again. 

While the men were working with her husband, she was 
alone, facing God. 

“Give him back to me!” she cried, “Give him back! 
Let me have another chance! I have been false as wife 
and mother.” 

It was the first time in her life that she had really prayed. 

God heard her. Both child and husband were given 
back to her. 

When the church bells rang the next morning, baby was 
sleeping soundly in her cradle, her grandmother watching 
her with aradiant face. Stephen, alittle blue about the jaws 
and shaky in the hands, was taking his breakfast in bed. 

Elizabeth would let nobody cook it or wait on him but 
herself. When he joked over it, she laughed and cried 
by turns. 

What a day it was! All the morning the delighted ne- 
groes had been tumbling over each other, trying to serve 
her; and little gifts and messages had been coming in 
from the neighbors. The frosty air was full of sunshine. 
The bronze stubble fields shook in the wind. The late 
red leaves on the trees glowed like jewels. 


“T am keeping you from church, Betty,’’ said Stephen, 
putting his hand on her head. 

“We can give thanks here. Every day now shall be 
Thanksgiving.” 

She looked at him, at the baby, at the bright, kind world 
outside, and then up to the blue heaven, where God had 
heard her last night. 

“Every day shall be Thanksgiving,” she said again. 

The woman's character was not wholly changed in a 
day. But the rock had been touched, and the water of 
life gushed forth. It was a healing fountain, and would 
never cease to flow.—Rebecca Harding Davis, in Con- 
gregationalist. 


THE ORIGIN OF VEGETABLES. 

Spinach is a Persian plant. 

Filberts came from Greece. 

Quinces came from Corinth. 

The turnip came from Rome. 

The peach came from Persia. 

The nasturtium came from Peru. 

Horse-radish is a native of England. 

Melons were found originally in Asia. 

Sage is a native of the south of Europe. 

Sweet marjoram is a native of Portugal. 

The bean is said to be a native of Egypt. 

Damsons originally came from Damascus. 

The pea is a native of the south of Europe. 

Coriander seed came originally from the East. 

The gooseberry is indigenous to Great Britain. 

Ginger is a native of the East and West Indies. 

Apricots are indigenous to the plains of America. 

The cucumber was originally a tropical vegetable. 

Pears were brought from the East by the Romans. 

The walnutisa native of Persia, the Caucasus, and China. 

Capers originally grew wild in Greece and northern 
Africa. 

Garlic came from Sicily and the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Asparagus was originally a wild seacoast plant of Great 
Britain. 

The clove is a native of the Malacca islands, as also is 
the nutmeg. 

Cherries were known in Asia as far back as the seven- 
teenth century. 

The tomato is a native of South America, and takes its 
name from a Portuguese word. 


Parsley is said to have come from Egypt, and mythology 
tells us it was used to adorn the head of Hercules. 


Apples were originally brought from the East by the 
Romans. The crab apple is indigenous to Great Britain. 

Cloves came to us from the Indies, and take their name 
from the Latin clavus, meaning a nail, to which they have 
a resemblance. 

The onion was almost an object of worship with the 
Egyptians 2,000 years before the Christian era. It first 
came from India. 

The cantaloupe is a native of America, and so called 
from the name of a place near Rome, where it was first 
cultivated in Europe. 

Lemons were used by the Romans to keep moths from 
their garments, and in the time of Pliny they were con- 
sidered an excellent poison. They are natives of Asia. 
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The Kitchen Table. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SIX DELICIOUS CAKE RECIPES. 


A. P’s. 

Ten ounces of pulverized sugar, one-half pound of butter, 
thirteen ounces of flour, and two eggs. Rub the butter 
and sugar to a cream, beat the eggs thoroughly and add to 
it, then add the flour gradually and mix. Roll out very 
thin, cut with a round cutter that has a fluted edge, and 
bake on tin baking sheets in a quick oven. Dried cur- 
rants can be added to one-half the dough, making a 
pleasing variety. 

Leb Kuchen. 

These are from a German recipe, and should be made 
and packed away in stone jars, at least a week before 
using. They are a very delectable dainty. One pound of 
pulverized sugar, one pound of flour, one-quarter pound of 
almonds, blanched and sliced, one-quarter pound of citron, 
sliced fine, four eggs, two ounces of ground cinnamon, a 
pinch of ground cloves. Beat the eggs and sugar together 
very light, then gradually add the flour, to which has been 
added the spices, then the almonds and citron. Roll out 
to one-quarter of an inch, cut with round cutters, and bake 
in a moderate, not slow, oven. 

Currant Cookies. 

One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of powdered sugar, 
three tablespoonfuls of sour cream, four eggs, five cupfuls 
of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, one cupful of currants, 
grated nutmeg. Put the cream, butter and sugar together, 
add the eggs, beaten light, then the cream (or buttermilk 
will do), then the soda, which has been previously dissolved 
in quarter of a cupful of boiling water, stir in the flour, 
add the nutmeg and then the currants. Roll out to a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, cut with round cutter and 
bake in a quick oven. 

Ginger Cookies. 

One pound of butter, one pound of brown sugar, one 
quart of molasses, two teaspoonfuls of soda, enough flour 
for a stiff dough, two tablespoonfuls each of ground gin- 
ger, cinnamon, and one of ground allspice. Mix in an 
earthen bowl. In cold weather place this on the stove; in 
warm weather put in any place where the butter will melt. 
Put the butter and molasses in the bowl together and let 
them become thoroughly amalgamated. Add the brown 
sugar, let this melt, then remove from the fire and add the 
soda dissolved in hot water. Now work in the flour, add 
the spice and when the dough is stiff enough to handle, 
roll out, cut and bake in a moderate, not slow, oven. 


The amount of flour used varies, the quality of flour 
and the season of the year affecting it materially, 
more being required in warm weather than in cold. 
If spices are bought freshly ground from the spice 
mills, the quantity may be lessened, as a purer, fresher 
article can be had by going to headquarters. 

“The Best” Crullers. 

A quart of flour, one-half cupful of lard, one-half cupful 
of butter, one cupful of soft white sugar, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, three gills of milk, two 
eggs, grated nutmeg and lemon peel. Rub the butter, lard 
and sugar together, add the eggs, beaten light, then the 
milk, the flour and the baking powder, add the grated nut- 
meg and a little grated lemon peel. Have the dough just 
soft enough to handle, roll out on a well-floured board, and 


either cut in strips one-half inch wide, to twist, or cut in 
rings; fry in boiling lard until a light brown, and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar before serving. 

Sand Tarts. 

One pound of butter, two pounds of sugar, two pounds 
of flour, six eggs, one teaspoonful of vanilla extract, one- 
half pound of almonds, blanched and halved. Rub the 
butter and sugar together, add the yolks of the eggs, then 
the flour and whites of eggs, beaten stiff, and add the va- 
nilla. If the dough is not stiff enough to handle, add 
more flour. Roll out very thin, cut with a round cutter 
and place on the baking tins; brush each cake with a 
brush or feather, dipped in white of eggs, lay two or three 
halves of almonds on each cake, sift over this granulated 
sugar and a little ground cinnamon, and bake in a quick 
oven until light brown. These are very toothsome. 

—Emma J. Gussmann, 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
HALF A DOZEN GOOD RECIPES. 
Gingerbread. 

Two cupfuls of flour, one cupful of molasses, one-half 
cupful of sour milk, one teaspoonful of ginger (yellow), one- 
fourth teaspoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of soda. 
Rice Custard. 

Soak one-half cupful of cooked rice in one pint of hot 
milk until grains are distinct; the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, one-quarter cupful of sugar. Cook like boiled cus- 
tard; beatin the stiff whites, or pour in a dish, and when cool 
cover with meringue (two Whites) and brown. Serve cold. 
Sponge Cream. 

One-half pint of sponge crumbs, one pint of milk, juice 
and rind of half a lemon, yolks of two eggs, one-half cupful 
of sugar. Cook together. Soak crumbs in milk a few 
moments. 

Quince Honey. 

Three quinces; cut up with skins on, and boil until 
tender, then press through a strainer. Add one and one- 
half pints of water, three and three-quarter cupfuls of white 
sugar, and boil fifteen minutes. It will bea light pink color. 
Spiced Pear. 

Three and one-half pounds of pear, two pounds of brown 
sugar, one-half pint of vinegar, one-half tablespoonfal 
each of cinnamon and clove, one-quarter tablespoonful of 
mace. Cook at back of range for four or five hours. 
Grape Juice. 

Three pounds of unfermented, strong-flavored grapes, 
and three pints of water. Put on and boil, then drain as 
for jelly. Tothe juice add three-quarters of a cupful of 
sugar, and boil five minutes. Skim thoroughly, and strain 
again into bottles. Seal the corks. 

—C. #7. S. 


CAKE, GINGER SNAPS AND MACAROONS. 
Art in Cake Baking. 

The usual bride cake, covered up with all sorts of uneata- 
ble ornaments, resembles more the ornamental tombstones 
in a cemetery; and if you were to show both to a savage, 
there would not be sufficient caée about the bride cake for 
him to tell which was cake and which was tombstone. 
Carpets were made to walk upon, and it was natural and 
pleasing when the pattern was flowers or grasses, because 
the fields were carpeted thus, and were to walk upon: but 
when the design upon the carpets was fruits or baskets of 
flowers, the sensation was unpleasant, because it was un- 
natural to walk upon fruits or baskets. Follow simplicity, 
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don’t overload with ornamentation, every dot and line 
should have a purpose, and not be put because there was 
room for it. Don’t use loud colors. Follow nature in the 
colors in her fruit provision. The palate was prepared 
for pink, and yellow and lavender, by the bloom upon 
stone fruit, the rosy-cheeked apple, and the yellow orange. 
No decoration should destroy or hide the shape. To put 
a huge rose upon the bow] of a vase was to destroy its pur- 
pose, and make it more like a flowerpot. The line of 
beauty in an elliptic (oval) cake is more artistic than ina 
round, because, looked at from different points, it offers to 
the eye a different view. For the same reason straight 
lines are not pleasing, and a double curve was Hogarth’s 
line of beauty: but lines springing from, or growing out 
of,a central bowl or point, and curved outwards, as ina 
fan, were very beautiful. 

Ginger Snaps. 

One quart of good Orleans molasses, one pound of B 
sugar, one pound of lard, one ounce of ginger, one-half 
ounce of cinnamon, one and one-half ounces of soda, one- 
fourth pint of water, about four pounds of flour, to form 
stiff dough. Roll out and cut with small cutter. Ora 
better way is to work with the hands into a long, round 
strip and cut off into small pieces, and placed on well- 
greased pans. These will raise in the oven and fall before 
done, and will be thin when baked, and are very rich. If 
a thicker snap is desired add more water and flour. 

Five pounds of brown sugar, four pounds of butter, four 
ounces of soda, one gallon of molasses, one-half pint of 
water, seventeen pounds of flour. This makes a fine 
ginger snap. 

Scotch Macaroons. 

Two and one-half pounds of sugar, one and one-half 
pounds of lard, five eggs, two ounces of soda, two quarts 
of molasses, one pint of water, four pounds of flour, three 
pounds of crumbs. Make icing with eggs with the addi- 
tion of a little cream of tartar. Make icing quite thin. so 
as to spread easy, roll out dough, spread icing over it and 
cut in small strips about one and one-half inch by three 
inches: the cakes will spread and icing will break on top 
like macaroons. Oven must be moderate. Should icing 
not break well, add more cream of tartar. A little experi- 
menting will make the prettiest cookies ever made.— 
Baker's Helper. 


SPICE GRAPES. 


A delicious way to prepare grapes to be eaten with meats 
is in “a spice.” Remove the skins from several pounds of 
grapes. being careful to save every particle of juice with 
the pulp. Lay the skins one side. Put the pulp and juice 
over the fire to cook, and when they have cooked long 
enough to separate the seeds well from the pulp, which 
will be ten or fifteen minutes, strain the pulp through a 
sieve. Every particle of pulp should go through the sieve, 
leaving the seeds behind. Throw away the seeds. Add 
the grape skins to the pulp with a cup of grape juice, ob- 
tained in the same way as for grape jelly. A cupful of 
vinegar, three anda half pounds of sugar, an ounce of 
whole cloves and two ounces of stick cinnamon. The 
spices should be crushed a little with a hammer and tied 
in two bags of gauze. Cook the spiced grapes until they 
are thick enough to mold: then pour them into little mar- 
malade jars, put a brandied paper over them, tie a cover of 
cotton batting over them, and over this a cover of paper.— 
New York Tribune. 


(We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.} 
—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


DEVILED KIDNEYS. 
Editor of Goud HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some contributor to Goop HOUSEKEEPING give a 
good recipe for deviled kidneys ? 

LYNCHBURG, VA, E. F. M. 


A GOOD BOOK GAME. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

At a reception given by the C.L. S. I. classes to the 
new class of 1897 at Chautauqua this summer,a game of 
books was introduced which differed a little from those 
usually played. Slips of paper had the names of well- 
known books on them and the hostess pinned one on the 
back of each guest. The guests then talked about the 
books on the person nearest them, taking care not to men- 
tion the names of either author or book, otherwise giving 
any clues they liked. The person who is labeled with 
the name of the book talked of, has the privilege of ask- 
ing any questions he likes of any one, about the book and 
author, and as soon as they guess the correct name, the 
label is transferred to the front of the dress or coat, anda 
new one pinned on the back. When all the books are 
exhausted, the roll is called and the one with the most 
books is suitably rewarded. 


CHARMS FOR DISEASES. 


Lists of potions, decoctions, and remedies resorted to 
not only by Dyaks, Finns and Badagas, but by Greek 
philosophers such as Serapion and Alexander of Tralles 
are by no means attractive. It is sufficient to say that they 
are the quintessence of everything noxious, repulsive and 
nasty. Eye of newt, toe of frog, and the liver of blas- 
pheming Jew are savory and delicate in comparison. But 
no one could find fault with this ancient prescription for 
a good physician: He should be truthful, of a calm 
temper, not peevish with an irritable patient, hopeful to 
the last day of his patient's life, and rigid in seeing that 
his orders are carried out. 

In China, whether the family physician possesses the 
above qualities or not, his saiary is stopped as soon as the 
householder falls sick. The difficulty of this situation is 
enhanced by the rule that after feeling the pulse and look- 
ing at the tongue, the physician is not to ask any trouble- 
some questions nor may the sick man volunteer any infor- 
mation. An old Roman was not above the use of what 
are called magic songs, but which seem pure gibberish. 
A dislocation was to be reduced by the utterance of the 
formula, “ Huat, hanat, pista, ista, damniato, damnaustra.” 

Not much more civilized are such Anglo-Saxon phrases 
as the following: To remove dust or particles from the 
eye, you should spit thrice and say three times, “ Tetunc 
resonco, bregan gresso;** to staunch blood say the words, 
“ Sisycuma, cucuma, incuma, cuma, uma, ma, a,” and to 
cure the toothache spit in the mouth of a frog and say 
“ Argidam, margidam, sturdigam.” ‘For quinsy, however, 
you need only press the throat with the thumb and the 
ring and the middle fingers, cocking up the other two, and 
tell the disease to be gone.—The Saturday Review. 
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Home Correspondence. 


THE EXPENSE ACCOUNT BOOK. 

Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Many young women of the ‘‘girl-bachelor” type keep 
what they call an expense account. It is really a notebook 
small enough to go in one’s pocket easily, and in this they 
record all their expenditures, from a copy of the latest fad 
in the book market, and their last new gown, to the pos- 
tage stamp and the horse-car fare. Unless they are 
mathematically inclined they seldom attempt to balance 
the sheet. A friend once tried to do this. She is a popu- 
lar teacher in a kindergarten, and soon after she began to 
keep her expense account she decided that it would be 
the correct thing to each month balance up, but after 
vainly struggling with the problem of what she had spent 
and what she had received, and shedding some tears, she 
concluded that figures lie, and she would let them, for all 
straightening them out of the tangle. But it worried 
her, and when her friend, the bookkeeper, who boasts of 
a business head on her shoulders, made her next evening 
call,she asked her assistance, and lo! how like magic 
those figures slipped into their proper places and the 
kindergartner breathed free once more. She only keeps 
one side of the account now—what she spends, and says 
if she can pay her bills and puta hundred dollars in the 
bank each year, she wont waste her time and bother her 
head about balancing her account. 

The girl who looks after her wages this way is never a 
spendthrift, nor does she run to the other extreme, al- 
though she is liable to get on its borderland sometimes. 
But the majority are simply prudent and are careful of 
their expenditures in order that old age and the “rainy day” 
may not find them unprepared. To save money for the 
“rainy day” sounds very old-fashioned to many young 
men and women of the present time, yet there is no doubt 
that life would be sweeter to them if they were old-fash- 
ioned in this respect. Perhaps our girls would find the 
‘““good time” which they seek so diligently, and the 
wrinkles of discontent be smoothed from their faces, if 
they, like the wise virgins of old, kept their lamps trimmed 
for the approach of the day. And our young men arrayed 
in purple and fine linen bought on the installment plan, 
smoking expensive cigars,in debt to their landlady and 
washerwoman—No, the picture is colored too much, itis 
not true of the majority—but, though earning what their 
grandfathers would have considered princely salaries, 
they cannot lay upacent in a year. They manage to 
make both ends meet, and give themselves and their 
friends a very good time. But a day cometh. We can 
not ward off old age or sickness, and in that rainy day 
these friends in Vanity Fair are powerless to help, for 
they too live just up to their incomes. 

This little book helps one to keep guard against the 
little leaks in the pocketbook, for in reckoning these up 
we find that they amount in a short time to larger sums 
than we can afford to expend. Then, too, it has a touch of 
system and order about it, and most women will acknowl- 
edge that we were born minus that virtue where figures 
* are concerned. 

I findthis habit of use in more ways than this last. 
Only the other day I wanted to know how much my 
ticket to Montreal three years ago cost me, also the rate 
per day ata certain hotel there; so I turned to my book 
and there were the dates and figures ready for inspection. 


I’ve often been interested to note the past prices of my 
dress goods per yard, or my fancy work materials, as com- 
pared with those of the present time. Or maybe I wish 
to know the date of purchase of a certain book, bonnet, 
or bit of bric-a-brac; I have only to -go to that little 
book Perhaps the most interesting things about this ex- 
pense account are those places recording the summer va- 
cations—how those figures recall the long, happy, lazy 
days and glorious moonlit evenings filled with fun and 
frolics—and then the ticket for home and work. 

ELINOR HAMMOND. 


A MISCHIEVOUS QUESTION. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

It is surprising, sometimes, what an overwhelming 
amount of description of ails and symptoms comes from 
the little question “ How do you feel?” 

I have seen a young girl made to think herself an in- 
valid from its teo often repetition by an overanxious 
mother, accompanied by admonitions “ not to do that,” * be 
careful, you are not strong,” until the child, perhaps not 
naturally very vigorous, comes to believe that she is 
physically unable to make any exertion, and expects a 
constant flattery of sympathy. 

Poor girl! she loses much of the pleasures of youth, 
foregoes her duty as a daughter and sister, and brings to 
her husband a sickly, fanciful, sympathy-compelling na- 
ture, making an unhappy home. 

Fortunately fashion has struck a keynote with her com- 
pelling hand, and the pale, lily-like girl must blossom into 
the “queen rose of the rose garden of girls,” the modern 
young woman, who rides, drives and rows, plays tennis 
and dances, takes a college course and enjoys it, goes to 
women’s clubs and conventions, sipping of the best of all 
with a vigor that comes from practicing the laws of health, 

The tiresome detailing of symptoms, and demands for 
sympathy for trifling ails, exert a deleterious influence. 
Why not clothe them more in silence as we do our mental 
worries? Onecomplaining person in a family throws a wet 
blanket over all, for how can one be merry when one is con- 
stantly expected to manifest an interested sympathy, or fall 
under the ban of hard-heartedness and coldness ? 

It is not pleasant to have one’s meals enlivened by a 
chronicle of aches, and the food discussed as relating to 
dyspepsia, and one’s company similarly entertained. 

One healthy young girl who had always lived in an at- 
mosphere of semi-invalidism, returning from her first visit 
away, told a friend “that she had such a good time at 
Uncle’s, they were all so well, and ateas much as she did.” 
She had been constantly impressed that a hearty appetite 
was coarse, and “it was dreadful to eat as much as man.” 

She could not understand that her relatives from long 
dosing and inanition failed to realize what amount of 
food a young, healthy person requires ; they judged from 
their own line. 

The habit of constantly complaining has broken up the 
happiness of many a home. If indulged by a wife, the hus- 
band finds other places for his evening rest, the young peo- 
ple go out where their merriment “ will not hurt mother’s 
head,” or ‘‘distract her nerves,” and perhaps become in- 
volved in evils which could easily have been avoided. 

It is usually the semi-invalid who makes the most clamor, 
but how many instances we see of real invalidism, whose 
patience and courage make sunshine all about them, and 
whose influence reaches out and touches other lives. 


MARIE ALLEN KIMBALL, 
MARYSVILLE, CAL. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

ERHAPS you will be a little startled a certain 
Thursday morning, when, in answer to a violent 
pull at your door bell, you respond in trepidation 
and are confronted by a quaint, uncanny figure in 


‘the most inconceivable rags and peering at you with wolf- 


ish eyes set over a nose of monstrous proportions. You 
will not be long in guessing that the tiny creature beneath 
all this grotesque exterior is perhaps more pitifully dwarfed, 
more sorrowfully lacking in those elements which consti- 
tute happiness than any masquerade could suggest. 

A sudden spasm of pain darts through our hearts as we 
turn from the spectacle of misery, more pitiable because 
wearing the mask of mocking mirth, and the warmth, the 
genial comfort and promising prosperity of our own homes 
smites reproachfully upon us. 

True, the little aptly turned ragamuffin may be a fraud 
or impostor, but surely he is worse off than we, and upon 
this day which carries about with it the significance of a 
holy and consecrated thankfulness, will it impoverish us 
to drop a coin into the soiled, thin little hand stretched out 
tous? Willit not pour a drop of that balm which alone 
carries peace to the heart, for is it not written, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive?” 

Let us give thanks, then, with all our hearts! Not only 
a few coppers to the chance beggar. ‘‘ The poor ye have 
always with ye,” but forgetting for one day the cross-pur- 
poses, the strife, untiring ambition, and unrequited disap- 
pointments of life, let us draw a long, deep quaff from the 
perennial fount of real, sincere gratitude, and our whole 
being will overflow with a new, strange life, a gladness 
which is made manifest in our daily life, in our charity, in 
‘our very step and voice. 


“God has sent us days of summer, 
Bright with sunshine, soft with rain, 
Filled with ruddy fruits our orchards, 
Covered all our fields with grain, 
Joyful praises we will sing, 
Own him as our God and King.” 


What a sweet custom is this day, set apart by the na- 
‘tion’s head, and received by the people as one for thanks- 
giving! Thanksgiving—what a rich, round ring the very 
word has! How it brings before the imagination the 
sound of wild, glad clangor from every iron-tongued bell 
in Christendom, a deeper, stronger ring which shall so 
vibrate the human heart that it shall be moved to touch 
its neighbor, and the exultantly electrified thrill shall pass 
from dame to waif, from king to beggar, and all be swayed 
and lifted by a firm chord of sympathy to the great Being 
for whose worship this day is set apart. 

Let us be glad, and, being glad, give thanks upon that 
day. Glad for health, for prosperity; the great, sweet 
peace in our nation; the sparing us from the dreaded 
plague which crouched at our shores, and the promise of 
prosperity which is breathed from every hill and whis- 
pered from every valley in our broad, grand land. 

And, “as we journey through life, let us live by the way,” 
let us eat, too, eat plentifully, bountifully, if may be, and 
before our generously laden tables give thanks for the 
Providence which spread them there. 

Let the children, too, so laugh in their young glee that 
they shall remember and be grateful for the day. Open 
your hearts, your hands, your homes for one day at least. 
Don’t mind their noise, for noise is music, you know, or 
SO we may interpret Webster's definition of it; he says, 


music is a combination of simultaneous sounds in accord- 
ance with harmony; and who is uneducated enough to de- 
clare children’s laughter and exclamations of joy second 
to any music on earth? 

What will make this music of their laughter peal out in 
more unaffected gladness than a day of games and free- 
dom, and the sight of a table full of goodies? and so it has 
come to be a feature of our thanks to have spread the best, 
the most wholesome and most palatable dinner possible. 
Every housewife prides herself upon her prowess and lav- 
ish display of culinary art on this especial occasion. Her 
relatives, too, must enjoy her triumph, and her children 
and their children must romp and play, exchange gifts and 
greetings, and in every way natural to young hearts set a 
sign and seal of gladness and gratitude upon the day. 

Who will think of the wee, wan stranger whodons a 
mask, as they doin New York and some Eastern places, 
and, making bold in the disguise, rings at our bells? Will 
the mysterious, occult band of sympathy, charity and 
Christianity touch an answering bell in our hearts? Shall 
we leave it for public philanthropists and politicians to 
spread a feast in newsboys’ homes and asylums for their 
kith? Are there not some we could name who are not yet 
classed with these? Some too old to work, too proud to 
beg, and still some incapacitated from a lack of years. 

Let us then get an extra big turkey, a hen, of course, 
with a nice round breast-bone, and cranberries, nuts, celery, 
oysters and that certain coterie which is a peculiar aris- 
tocracy in itself as it clusters unbroken about such fes- 
tive occasions, and we will find afew more upon our list 
for dinner will leave plenty for all—Ladies’ Standard 
Magazine. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


One good old-fashioned way of setting out a Thanks- 
giving dinner, where everything is put on the table at once, 
is to have the hospitable board flanked at either end by a 
roast and a boiled turkey, to be carved respectively by the 
master and the mistress of the house. Here are two excel- 
lent and tested recipes for both the roast and the boiled: 
For the former, wipe the turkey and rub the inside with an 
onion. Crush the breastbone with the rolling pin, to give 
it a fine round appearance. Truss it, stuff it with bread 
crumbs seasoned with pepper, salt, two ounces of butter 
and any savory herb. Rub the body with flourand lay it 
in the dripping pan. Spot it with butter; put three gills of 
water in the pan and baste very often; roast slowly. A 
turkey weighing twelve pounds should cook three hours. 
Boil the giblets, chop them fine and add them to the gravy, 
which may be made in the dripping pan when the turkey is 
taken out. If there is too much fat, pour it off, and if too 
little gravy, add water; thicken with browned flour and 
season to taste. Before serving the turkey, heat the dish, 
pour over it and around it some of the gravy, and garnish 
it with thin slices of ham, broiled crisp, and bits of parsley. 

To boil a turkey, clean and truss as above, substituting 
oysters and chopped celery for the savory herb in the dress- 
ing. Wrap the turkey in a towel, put it in a kettle of boil- 
ing water, with a seasoning of salt, and boil slowly and 
steadily until it is cooked. An ordinary-sized bird will take 
from two to three hours. Serve with oyster sauce in the 
dish, and garnish with bits of parsley. Before wrapping 
the turkey in the towel the latter should be floured. Some 
people boil a turkey about an hour and then let it stand, 
close covered, on the stove for half an hour; the steam will 
finish the cooking.—New York Tribune. 
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PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 
Soft fell the eve; but, ere the day was done, 

Tall waving banners streaked the level sun; 

And wide and dark, along the horizon red, 

In sandy surge the rising desert spread. 

“ Mark, Israel, mark!” On that strange sight intent, 
In breathless terror, every eye was bent; 

And busy faction’s fast-increasing hum, 

And female voices, shriek, “ They come, they come 
They come, they come! in scintillating show 

O’er the dark mass the brazen lances glow, 

And sandy clouds in countless shapes combine, 

As deepens the long tumultuous line; 

And fancy’s keener glance even now may trace 
The threatening aspects of each mingled race. 


For many a coal-black tribe and cany spear, 

The hireling guards of Mizraim’s throne, were there. 
From distant Cush they trooped, a warrior train, 

Siwah’s green isle and Sennaar’s marly plain; 

On either wing their fiery coursers check 

The parched an sinewy sons of Amalek; 

While close behind, inured to feast on blood, 

Decked in Behemoth’s spoils, the tall Shangalla strode. 
’Mid blazing helms and bucklers rough with gold 

Saw ye how swift the scythed chariots rolled? 

Lo! these are they whom, lords of Afric’s fates, 

Old Thebes, hath poured through all her hundred gates— 
Mother of armies! How the emeralds glowed 

Where flushed with power and vengeance, Pharaoh rode! 
And stoled in white, those brazen wheels before, 

Osiris’ ark his swarthy wizards bore; 
And still responsive to the trumpet’s cry, 
The priestly sistrum murmured “ Victory 


Why swell these shouts that rend the desert’s gloom? 
Whom come ye forth to combat, warriors, whom ? 
These floods and herds, this faint and weary train, 
Red from the scourge, and recent from the chain? 
God of the poor, the poor and friendless save ! 

Giver and Lord of freedom, help the slave! 

North, south, and west the sandy whirlwinds fly, 

The circling horns of Egypt's chivalry. 


On earth’s last margin throng the weeping train ; 
Their cloudy guide moves on; “And must we swim 
main?” 

’Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood, 
Nor bathed a fetlock in the nauseous flood. 

He comes, their leader comes! the man of God 
O’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 

And onward treads. The circling waves retreat, 
In hoarse, deep murmurs, from his holy feet; 
And the chased surges, inland roaring, show 
The hard, wet sand and coral hills below. 


With limbs that falter, and with hearts that swell, 
Down, down they pass—a steep and slippery dell ; 
Around them rise, in pristine chaos hurled, 

The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world; 

And flowers that blush beneath the ocean green, 

And caves, the sea-calves’ low-roofed haunt, are seen. 
Down, safely down the narrow pass they tread; 

The beetling waters storm above their head, 

While far behind retires the sinking day, 

And fades on Edom’s hills its latest ray. 


Yet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 

Nor dark to them, nor cheerless came the night, 
Still in their van, along that dreadful road, 

Blazed broad and fierce the brandished torch of God. 
Its meteor glare a tenfold lustre gave 

On the long mirror of the rosy wave, 

While its blest beams a sunlike heat supply, 

Warm every cheek, and dance in every eye— 

To them alone; for Mizraim’s wizard train 

Invoke, for light, their monster-gods in vain; 

Clouds heaped on clouds their struggling sight confine, 
And tenfold darkness broods above their line. 


Yet on they fare, by reckless vengeance led, 

And range unconscious through the ocean's bed; 

Till midway now, that strange and fiery form 

Showed his dread visage lightening through the storm; 

With withering splendor blasted all their might, 

And brake their chariot-wheels, and marred their coursers’ 
flight. 

“Fly, Mizraim fly!” The ravenous floods they see, 

And fiercer than the floods, the Deity. 

“ Fly, Mizraim, fly” —From Edom’s coral strand 

Again the prophet stretched his dreadful wan ; 

With one wild crash the thunderirg waters sweep, 

And all is waves—a dark and lo: ely deep; 

Yet o’er those lonely waves such murmurs passed, 

As mortal wailing swelled the night'y blast; 

And strange and sad the whispering breezes bore 

The groans of Egypt to Arabia's shore. 

—Bishop Heber. 


SAUL AT THE TOMB OF SAMUEL, 


“Thou whese spell can raise the dead 
Bid the prophet’s form appear.” 
“ Samuel, raise the buried head! 
King, benold the phantom seer!” 
Earth yawned ; lie stood the center of a cloud: 
Light changed its hue, retiring from his shroud. 
Death stood al! glassy in his fixed eye ; 
His hands were withered and his veins were dry; 
His foot in bony whiteness glittered there, 
Shrunken and sinewless, and gastly bare ; 
From lips that moved not, and unbreathing frame, 
Like caverned winds the hollow accents came. 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak, 
At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke. 


“ Why is my sleep disquited ? 
Who is he that calls the dead: 
Is itthou, O king? Behold, 
Bloodless are these limbs and cold: 
Such are mine; and such shall be 
Thine to-morrow, when with me; 
Ere the coming day is done 
Such shalt thou be, such thy son. 
Fare thee well, but for a day ; 
Then we mix our mouldering clay. 
Thou, thy race, lie pale and low, 
Pierced by shafts of many a bow; 
And the falchion by thy side 
To thy heart they hand shall guide; 
Crownless, breathless, headless fall, 
Son and sire, the house of Saul!” 

—Byron. 
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A Delicious Dessert. 

A very dainty dessert, and one not often seen, consists 
of a perfectly transparent amber wine jelly, which holdsa 
bright yellow Bavarian cream in its center. When this is 
served in a wreath of whipped cream on a low crystal 
platter it is avery attractive dish as well as a delicious 
dessert. In order to make this dessert it is necessary to 
have one mold holding two quarts and another holding 
one quart. Make a fine wine jelly of sherry. Fill the 
larger mold to the depth of half an inch and set it on the 
ice to harden. Fill the smaller mold with cracked ice 
and set it inside the larger mold. Make an orange Ba- 
varian cream of the juice of three Mediterranean oranges 
and the grated rind of one, a scant pint of cream, a half- 
cupful of sugar, the yolks of two eggs, a quarter of a pack- 
age of gelatine and a half-gill of cold water. Whip a cup- 
fuland a half of the cream, soak the gelatine in cold 
water for one hour, grate the rind of the orange, mix it 
with orange juice and add the sugar to it. Puta half-cup- 
ful of cream that has not been whipped, in a saucepan and 
let it boil. Stir this boiling cream gradually over the 
beaten eggs. Add the gelatine and stir the mixture again. 
Strain it on to the orange rind, juice and sugar. Beat 
this custard and gelatine, the pan containing it setina 
pan of cracked ice, until it begins to grow thick. As soon 
as it does, and before it hardens, add the whipped cream 
and continue beating one moment. This will be more 
than sufficient to fill the space occupied by the quart 
mold. The remainder can be served in little molds for 
supper or luncheon. In order to fill the space in the cen- 
ter of the wine jelly, the tin mold which now occupies it 
must be removed. Take out the cracked ice and lay a 
cloth wrung out in boiling water inside the tin mold, 
This will heat it sufficiently, so that the mold can be 
lifted out of the jelly. If it does not the cloth must be 
wrung out and put in again. As soon as the tin loosens 
lift it out and fill the space with the orange Bavarian 
cream. Set it away on the ice, and when it is very firm 
turn it out of the mold on to a low giass platter and serve 
it with whipped cream.—New York Tribune. 


Almond Macaroons. 

With three-quarters of a pound of powdered sugar, and 
three-quarters of a pound of A sugar, and two ounces of 
flour, put one pound of almondine, and mix all together 
in a bow! for five minutes. Then add four whites of eggs 
and mix for five minutes longer, and again three or four 
more whites of eggs and mix three minutes more. Then 
with a lady-finger bag or a jumble machine, drop them on 
sheets of brown paper: or if poured on sheet tins grease 
them very light and dust well with bread flour. Sprinkle 
the macaroons with the wash brush before baking. Bake 
from fifteen to twenty minutes in a moderate oven. A 
difference of opinion exists as to what kind of sugar is 
best to use in making macaroons. One baker writes he 
“prefers fine granulated;’’ another says powdered 
sugar only: ”’ still another takes “ half and half of granu- 
lated and pulverized.” Some tew bakers adhere to the 
good old way of blanching almonds and pounding them 
with mortar and pestle; but the use of the ready-made 
preparations, almond paste and almondine, is far pref- 
erable on account of the saving of time and labor, and 
the reduction of the risk of spoiling. The reputation of 
these goods, the unqualified endorsement given them by 


the foremost caterers and fancy bakers in this country, 
and the high standing of their manufacturers, combine to 
remove any hesitancy that may be felt concerning their 
use.—Baker’s Helper. 


Sugared Chestnuts. 

Take off the outer brown shell of as many chestnuts as 
you propose to operate upon, and put them, when peeled, 
into boiling water, allowing them to boil quickly for a tew 
minutes. Take them out, drain, and skin them. Have 
ready a number of small wooden splints about the thick- 
ness of lucifer matches and about twiceaslong. Sharpen 
the points well and stick one intoeachchestnut. Boil the 
sugar to the crack, and when this is ready dip each chest- 
nut into the sugar, and turn it round and round by means 
of the splint, so that as the sugar cools it may be 
spread evenly over the nut. When the sugar begins to 
set lay the chestnuts on a buttered slab, and remove the 
splints. Wrap waxed paper around each and they will 
keep well for some time. Sometimes it is advisable to 
dip the chestnuts a second time into the sugar, which 
should be kept warm but not boiling, whilst the dipping 
is going on. Another plan of sugaring chestnuts is to 
prepare them as before, or roast them without burning or 
scorching them, then dip them in white of eggs and roll in 
powdered white sugar. Lay them on a baking sheet and 
put them in a slow oven to set.—London Baker and 
Confectioner. 


Queen’s Gingerbread. 

Take three pounds of flour, one and three-quarter 
pounds of moist sugar, half a pound of butter, half a 
pound of almonds, half a pound of lemon peel, a quarter 
of an ounce of ground nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of 
ground mace, half an ounce of cinnamon, one pound of 
honey, one pound of sirup, and one ounce of ground 
ginger. Sift the flour into a pan, rub the butter into the 
flour, cut the peel up in thin slices, blanch the almonds 
and cut them up into fillets; then put the honey and 
sirup in a pan over a clear fire, let it get quite hot, then 
mix the spice well in, then turn it on to the flour, and 
mix into a nicepaste. Lay it aside till next day. On the 
morrow work it well up, roll into a deep-edged tin, and 
bake a golden colorin a slow oven. When baked gloss 
over asin the recipe above. If you want to cut this cake 
you should do so while itis warm. This cake should sell 
at one shilling per pound in good shops, as it is a very 
nice article, and rightly named.—Baker’s Helper. 


An Oyster Salad. 

Allow six oysters to each person, parboil them in their 
own liquor and drain immediately; when cool cut each 
into four bits. Break the tender young leaves of lettuce, 
never using a knife, as cutting destroys the freshness, and 
mix in equal parts with the oysters. Pour over the whole 
the following dressing: Allow one egg to every two 
persons; boil twenty minutes, and when cold cut the 
whites into dice and mix with the oysters and lettuce. 
Put the yolks in a deep dish, mash or pound fine, and add 
one raw yolk. Stir olive oil in slowly until the mixture is 
a smooth paste. Season with lemon juice, English 
mustard, and salt. Then add more oil, until the desired 
quantity is reached. There should be no difficulty about 
curdling where the raw egg is used. But should it be 
found that, despite care, the mixture does curdle, take an- 
other bowl and start afresh dressing with a raw yolk, 
salt, mustard, and oil, working in by slow degrees the 
curdled dressing. 
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Quiet Hours wm 
m™ Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


-PRIZE PUZZLE. 

356.—A LITERARY THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
It is undoubtedly true, as has been said, that “the human 
‘mind demands amusement,” for is not amusement one of the 
essentials to the growth of the individual? There may or may 
not come to every one much of pleasurable excitement in the 
contemplation of political, social, economic or even religious 
subjects, but this element certainly enters into the experience 
of those readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING who peruse its 
“Quiet Hours” pages. The beauty of it is that a thoughtful- 
mess of a pleasurably practical nature accompanies these 
,puzzle-searching efforts. 

Dinner is ready. It is the Thanksgiving season, and our 
‘readers must have so many things to be thankful for that we 
earnestly desire to increase their powers of usefulness by en- 
abling them to dine on dishes containing a distinctly literary 
flavor. As it will greatly aid digestion to have a little fun at 
the table, let the bowl of merry, witty conversation flow freely. 
Old and young alike may have their dispositions sweetened 
.and their intellects brightened by indulging in this feast. 


DINNER. 
** Hunger is the best sauce.” 
(1) “T’ dinner’s upon t’ teable, please sur.” 
SOUPS. 


(2) “ By reason of their wonderful cookery of oysters pretty 
nigh as large as cheese plates.” 


(3) “A soup of my own ipvention, and the best soup in the 
world.” 
(4) “ Tarrpin walk fast ’nuff fer to go visitin’.” 


(5) ‘Of course—all good judges do. That puts me in mind 
of what Washington Irving once told me, that he never ate 
clams, by any chance, because he was quite sure that they 
would be oysters if they could!” 


FISH. 
(6) “ All its (trout) excellence, except that it is firm, lies in 
the cookery.” 

GAME. 
(7) “Canvas-back ducks which are most delicious eating.” 
(8) “And the ducks pairing easily in dishes, like snug mar- 
ried couples with a decent competency of onion sauce.” 
PIGEON PIE. 
(9) “ The pigeons were snugly put to bed in a comfortable pie, 
and tucked in with a coverlet of crust.” 

VEGETABLES. 

{10) “And the stewardess comes down with a steaming dish 
of potatoes.” 
(11) “* Will you try,’ said my opposite neighbor, handing me 
a dish of potatoes, ‘ will you try some of these fixings’?” 
BREAD. 


“ A certain freshness, as you said, 
And sweetness as of home-made bread.” 


(13) “I speck dat butter melt in somebody mouf, sezee.” 


(12) 


PIES. 


(14) “I was happy to find my old friend, minced pie, in the 


retinue of the feast.” 
(15) “And then there were apple pies, and peach pies, and 
pumpkin pies.” 
DESSERT. 
(16) “ My choice would be vanilla ice.” 
(t7) “I’druther have these peaches. They’re derlicious.” 
COFFEE. 


“ Coffee which makes the politician wise, 
And see all things with half-shut eyes.” 


(a8) 


TEA. 
“Tea is served, my lord.” 
COLD CHICKEN. 
(19) “A dish that I do love to feed upon.” 
BREAD. 
(20) Werter had a love for Char lotte, 
Such as words could never utter ; 
Would you know how first he met her ? 

She was cutting bread and butter. 

SAUCE. 


(21) “And moreover delectable dishes of preserved plums, 
and peaches, and pears, and quinces.” 
(22) “ Tree stan’ high, but honey mighty sweet. 
Watch dem bees wid stingers on der feet.” 
CAKE. 
(23) “The wimmen, as a general thing, took tea, and eat the 
cake, and pies, and so forth.” 
(24) “ Still cooks must live by making tarts, and wits by mak- 
ing verses.” 
TEA. 
(25) “ An’ ef I’ve made a cup, I'll fin’ the saucer.” 
(26) “* Ef leaders look on revolution 

Ez though it was a cup o’ tea, 

Jest social el’ments in solution.” 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars for the first 
correct list of the authors of the above twenty-six quotations; 
Second Prize, one year’s subscription to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
for the second ditto; 7hird Prize, any one of the sixteen bound 
volumes of this magazine for the third correct list. Number 
the names in order from 1 to 26, but do not copy the quctations. 
Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark, and the largest number of the 
names of the works (in addition to the authors’ names) in which 
the quotations appear will be taken into account. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on puge xti 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, November 
25, 1893. 

PRIzE PuzzLE— ANSWERS. 
351.—A CHAIN OF PEARLS—MARGARETS. 

Do secrets regarding the methods and fancies of the story 
writer tend to make one admire, or undervalue, his genius 
more? We were just wondering w/y it is authors so generally 
choose such abominable and unheard-of names for their charac- 
ters. For our part, were we disposed or compelled to produce 
a story, we feel confident it would be our choice to choose such 
names as John, Grace, A/argaret, etc., in preference to such as 
Ziba, Pertie, Kaled, etc. Margaret (a pearl) is the name that 
has ergaged our particular attention recently—and we inc'ude 
in “our” some of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for 
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have they not been faithfully searching in many quarters for 
Margarets who have been thought worthy of a place in history ? 

The good lists of answers to the Prize Puzzle published in 
the September number of this magazine answer the above 
question. But the general interest in this entertaining contest 
impels an immediate statement of the result. 

The first complete and correct list of answers came from 
Mrs. Katherine J. Dowling of Rochester, N. Y., who, therefore, 
is entitled to the prize of Three Dollars. Minnie S. Meade of 
Roche: ter, N. Y., sent in a list that was perfect save in one re- 
spect, Charles IX having been written in place of Louis IX, 
No 13. 

1. What Catholic princess married a protestant king, who 
on becoming a Catholic, was divorced from her? 

Margaret of Valois, first wife of Henry 1V of France 

2. What queen introduced the Christian Sunday into Scot- 

land ? Saint Margaret, wife of Malcolm Canmore 


3. What queen was daughter of a titular king of Jerusalem 
and consort of a deposed king of England? 
Margaret of Anjou, consort of Henry VJ of England 

4. Name three Margarets, each mother of a king, through 
whom Victoria traces her descent from William the Con- 
queror, 

Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII of England; her 
granddaughter, Margaret Tudor, mother of James V of 
Scotland; also of Margaret Douglas, mother of Henry 
Darnley, King-consort of Queen Mary of Scotland. 


5. What French princess wrote “The Heptameron,” an old 
French classic, translated into English in 1855? 
Margaret of Angouléme, daughter of Henry II of France 
6. Salisbury’s countess, she would not die 
As a proud dame should, decorously ; 
So with my axe-edge I struck her skull, 
And ever since, it is notched and dull. 
What countess is referred to ? 
Margaret Plantagenet, princess of the royal house of York 
7. What female servant of Mary of Scotland, in man’s 
dress, tried to shoot Elizabeth, after the execution of her 
mistress ? Margaret Lamburn 
8. Who was “ Queen of the Gipsies,” in England, 1633-1740? 
Margaret Finch ; died at the age of 107 
g. Who is “the Flower of Teviot” in the “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel?” Lady Margaret Scott of “ Branksome Hall” 
1o. What queen gained the crown of her native country by 
election ; that of another by diplomacy, and of a third by 
conquest? Margaret of Denmark, “Semiramis of the North” 
11. Who was called “ The man in petticoats ?” 
Margaret of Parma (1522-1586) 
12. “Ce gist Margot, une gentil demoiselle, 
Qu’a eu deux maris, mais encore est pucelle.” 
A royal lady intended these lines as her own epitaph. Who 
was she? JMargaret of Austria, daughter of Maximilian I 
13. Four daughters were there born 
To Raymond Berenger, and every one 
Became a queen.—Dante's Paradise. 
Whom did Margaret, the eldest, marry? Louis 1X of France 
14. In which of his plays has Goethe immortalized a Mar- 


garet? “ Faust” 
15. What English poet tells us of a“ Rare, pale Margaret?” 
Tennyson 


16. What Margaret was a titled English authoress and beauty ? 
Margaret, Countess of Blessingtom 
17. Ere yet the brands aloft were flung, 
Margaret on Roderick’s mantle hung. 
What was Roderick to Margaret ? Ter son 
18. A woman was once burned in Bergen for claiming to be a 
certain queen. Who was the queen?” 
Margaret,“ The Maid of Norway,” granddaughter of Alexan- 
der 111 of Scotland 


19. Who wrote “ The Dead Doll?” 

Margaret Vandergrift (Janvier) 
20. Who wrote “ Ball of the Vegetables?” Moergaret Eytinge 
21. Who wrote “ One Touch ot Nature?” Margaret Lee 
22. Who is the Margaret of Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair 


Women?” Margaret Roper 
23. Name an American Marquis, Margaret Fuller 
24. Name the author of “ John Ward,” Margaret Deland 


25. Who wrote “ Victoria at Home?” Afargaret O. Oliphant 
26. Name an American actress, Margaret Mather 
27. To whom is it said the Pope will, this year, send the 

“Golden Rose?” The Abbess Archduchess of Austria 


28. Who is said to be the only woman appointed by a foreign 
government as a commissioner to the World’s Fair ? 
Margaret Windeyer of New South Wales 
29. Real name of “Madge Wildfire” in “ The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian ?” Margaret Murdockson 
30. What woman was a celebrated cook in the palace of James 
I of England? Margaret Gibson (fatten) 
31. Who wrote “ Margaret’s Ghost?” David Mallet (1727) 
32. Who wrote “ The Five Little Peppers?” A/argaret Sidney 
33- Who contests with Anne Marshall the honor of being the 
first woman actress on the English stage ? 
Margaret Hughes (1660) 
34. After whom was Margaret street, Portman square, Lon- 
don, named ? 
Margaret, only child of Edward I1, Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, and wife of the second duke of Portman 


357.—Who 
Sometimes I am a ruler stern; 
Sometimes a soldier bold; 
Again, I am a landscape fine, 
Or bit of history old. 


J am all colors, blue and red, 
Brown, purple, yellow, green; 

My coat is made of many hues, 
As you have often seen. 


Your fathers never saw my face, 
Or even knew my name: 

Their children, now, with one accord 
My usefulness proclaim. 


I bring you pair, or bring you joy, 
Perplexity or peace; 

I disarrange your cherished plans, 
Or set your minds at ease. 


I’m treasured by the curious, 
Who squander gold for me; 

I’m thrown away as nothing worth, 
By those I daily see. 


The more I’m battered, bruised or burnt, 
The more I multiply, 
And travel far and travel wide 
To make you laugh or cry. 
In every land, a welcome guest, 
I have the right of way, 
All classes bow at my behest 
And loyal homage pay. A. C. B. 
PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 179. 


352.—Charade. 
Answer—Sham-rock. 


354.—Season Charade. 
Answer—N o0-v-ember. 
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Notable Nothings. 


Thanksgiving Day 
This is an interesting topic. The Hebrews, Greeks 
and Romans observed this festival. The Feast of the 
Tabernacles occupied seven days after the ingathering of 
the harvest. The people erected villages of booths of 
branches of the palm, and of the stalks of the corn, and 
decorated them with flowers. The encampment at night 
was lighted with flambeaux. Processions with floral 
banners were formed, bugles blown, psalms of thanks- 
giving chanted to the music of harps, the young joined in 
dances, and the revelries and thanksgiving lasted seven 
days, when the booths were thrown down and the people 
returned to their homes. 

The Greeks gave a nine-days’ thanksgiving feast. De- 
meter, the god of harvests, was worshiped with chants 
and sacrifices. The festivities were the same in general 
character with those of the Feast of Tabernacles, 

The Roman feast was similar. It began on the first of 
October. Ceralia, the Roman divinity of the harvest, 
was worshiped. Processions of young people in crowns 
of cornand flowers visited the fields and sang their mad- 
rigals, and danced under the trees to the sound of viols. 
The English Harvest Home was brought over by the 
Saxons, and is the oldest holiday in England. The fes- 
tivities were of the same general character with those of 
the three preceding peoples named. 

The first American Thanksgiving occurred on Decem- 
ber 11, 1621, just one year to the day from the landing of 
the Pilgrims. It is thus described in a letter written to a 
friend in England by Winslow : 

** You shall understand that in this little time that few of 
us have been here we have built seven dwelling houses, 
and four for the use of the plantation and have made 
preparation for eleven others. We set, the last spring, 
some twenty acres of corn, and sowed some six acres of 
barley and peas. Our corn did prove well, God be praised, 
and our barley indifferent good, but our peas not worth 
harvesting. Our harvest being gotten in our Governor 
sent four men out fowling so that we might, after a special 
manner, rejoice together after we had gathered the fruit 
of our labors. They four in one day killed as much fowl 
as, with a little help beside, served the whole company 
almost a week, at which time among other recreations 
we exercised our arms, many of the Indians arriving 
amongst us, and among the rest their greatest king Mas- 
sasoit, with ninety men whom for three days we enter- 
tained and feasted and they went out and killed five deer, 
which they brought to the plantation and bestowed upon 
our Governor, and upon the captain and others. And al- 
though it be not always so plentiful as it was at this time 
with us, yet by the goodness of God we are so far from 
want that we often wish you partakers of our plenty.”’ 

The second American Thanksgiving, one year later, was 
of a more serious character. There was a rainless 
summer, and dread of afamine. Therefore, on the seven- 
teenth of July a fast day was observed. In the evening a 
great rain began, which lasted in showers for ten days. A 
bountiful crop was harvested, and Thanksgiving that year 
was observed with devout worship, without other than 
solemn festivities. As the colony grew larger the fes- 
tivities formed in groups around the family, the ancestral 
home being the center to which children and grand- 
children gathered. The Puritan spirit stripped it of the 


gay festivities with which the Feasts of Tabernacles, 
of Demeter, of Ceralia, and the English Harvest Home 
were celebrated. The family grouping also limited the 
gayety of the festival. Thanksgiving was, until recent 
years, a New England institution. It has now become 
national, and is taking on more of its ancient character.— 
Interior. 


Games for Thanksgiving. 

You all have tried pinning on the donkey’s tail. A 
game very like it and appropriate for the day is called the 
“ Headless Turkey.” 

A figure of a large turkey, minus a head, is drawn in 
charcoal or cut from dark-colored cambric and fastened 
on a Sheet, which is tightly stretched against a wall. To 
each member of the company is given a pin and a turkey’s 
head cut out of cambric, which, if rightly placed, will fit 
the turkey’s neck. Then, one at a time, the players are 
blindfolded and placed at the end of the room opposite 
the sheet. After turning them around three times one 
way and three times the other they are started off that they 
may search for the turkey and pin the head where they 
suppose it belongs. He must pin it to the spot where he 
first touches. To the person who comes nearest placing 
the head in its proper position a prize is given, and to the 
one who makes the least successful effort is presented a 
turkey feather, which he must wear the rest of the evening. 

Impromptu tableaux are also suggested as pleasant 
Thanksgiving diversions, and to these you may call in the 
older members of the family if you like, though I know 
families where the parents and grown-up sisters engage in 
the children’s plays very often and add greatly to their 
pleasure. When two rooms are connected by folding 
doors a whole room may be used as a stage, and no 
curtains are needed, as the doors answer very well in their 
place. When thereare no double doors one end of a room 
may be curtained off with sheets or any kind of drapery 
hung from a rope stretched from the sides of opposite 
doors or windows. Pumpkin lanterns set in a row along 
the floor make an amusing substitute for footlights, and will 
decorate the stage appropriately, besides being perfectly 
safe. To make a pumpkin lantern, cut a hole in one side 
large enough to pass a candle on a small candlestick 
through. Remove the seed, etc., from the inside; scrape the 
other side very thin, sothe light will shine through ; light 
yourcandle and put itin. The open side must be next the 
stage, else the light will shine out from instead of on to the 
stage.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Cranberry Sauce. 

A great many housekeepers will be called on to cook 
cranberries to serve with the Thanksgiving turkey, and no. 
one need fail to serve them ina perfect mold if they will 
but follow simple directions. To a quart of cranberries. 
add a pint of sugar anda half-pint of cold water. Cook 
the cranberries in the water, without the sugar, for twenty 
minutes; then add the sugar and cook them ten minutes 
longer. Do not add one drop more of liquid or less of 
sugar, or they will not mold. They should boil all the 
time they are cooking. The time during which an article 
is coming to the boiling point cannot be counted in any 
rule. The moment the cranberries are cooked, turn them 
into an earthen mold. A metal mold will give thema 
bad taste and a bad color. So will cooking them in metal. 
They should be cooked in porcelain or in a porcelain-lined 
kettle or in one of granite ware. Donotservecranberries 
till they have stood in the mold twelve hours. 
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Library Leaflets. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Handsome Publications from Lee & Shepard. 

While it is well understood that most of the leading 
publishers will follow a conservative course this season, 
and largely content themselves with fresh editions of 
previous offerings, not caring to take the risk of preparing 
expensive new works in the present depressed condition 
of the country, the enterprising House of Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, have already issued some art books for the holiday 
trade which are worthy of more than casual mention. It 
may be said for all of these elegant works, as well as for 
the new editions of familiar issues of previous seasons, 
that the established reputation of the house is well main- 
tained in the mechanical execution of the various publica- 
tions, in all their departments of engravings, printing, 
paper and binding. The lover of a really handsome book, 
in the best sense of the word, because a perfect book, will 
turn the pages of these volumes with that lingering fond- 
ness which comes from sincere admiration of the beauty 
with which they are resplendent. 


Our Colonial Homes. 

By Samuel Adams Drake, author of “ Old Landmarks 
of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in American History,” 
etc. Illustrated by twenty large half-tone engravings. 
Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges; size, 74% by 114 inches, 
boxed; price, $2.50; full leather, gilt titles, gilt edges, $4.50. 

This is not primarily a “ picture book,” though the fine 
illustrations make it doubly attractive. Nor is it alonea 
work descriptive of the homes, speaking architecturally of 
the earlier days of our country, while still known as “the 
Colonies.” Much more than this is presented in charming 
style by the gifted author, who connects with each house 
a brief sketch of that in the life of its builder or occupant 
possessing the widest general interest. Thus, in an 
account of the Hancock house in Boston, Mr. Drake 
gives a lively sketch of the merchant whose bold signature 
appended to the Declaration of Independence continues 
to impress mankind. In the case of Paul Revere, whose 
midnight ride was sung by Longfellow, there is such a 
wealth of contemporaneous fact produced that the inner 
life of the Revolutionary times is shown with a vividness 
rarely equaled. Among the houses described and pictured 
are the ancient church in Hingham, Mass., the Witch 
House in Salem, the Wayside Inn at Sudbury, the Old 
Indian House at Deerfield and the Old Stone House at 
Guilford, Conn., called by the author “ the stepping-stones 
of history.” 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Illustrated in outline by 
J. Noel Paton, R.S.A., with an introductory note by 
Francis H. Underwood, LL. D. Twenty full-page draw- 
ings, accompanied by the text from entirely new plates. 
Size, 7144 by 11 inches, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, boxed, 
price, $2; full leather, gilt titles, gilt edges, $4. 

If any criticism were to be made of this unique publica- 
tion, it might perhaps be suggested that the space given 
to the preface is practically wasted. No intelligent person 
needs to be told that Coleridge’s immortal production “is 
the most powerful and imaginative of modern ballads, 
and one of the masterpieces of English poetry,” or that 


“in design and in execution it resembles nothing in 
literature, and keeps its place in the memories of men as 
something apart.” All of this might very well go without 
saying; yet it is well to bear in mind that new generations, 
whose intellectual food is of a very frothy nature, are 
rapidly coming upon the stage, and it may not be amiss to 
place before them in this brilliantly attractive form a 
standard poem of the ages, which, with its striking illustra- 
tions, is most assuredly a keepsake of intellectual and 
artistic worth. 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 

By Curtis Guild, author of “ Over the Ocean,” **Abroad 
Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” etc. An elegant 
volume of original verse, with more than forty illustrations 
by Copeland and others. Small quarto. Size, 7'3 by 10 
inches. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, boxed, price $3.50. 
Full leather, gilt titles, gilt edges, $6. 

The author of this volume is a versatile writer, being a 
veteran journalist and the author of numerous very accept- 
able books of foreign travel, as well as a poet. Some of 
the best of his verse has been gathered into this volume, 
and with the numerous appropriate and artistic illustra- 
tions makes a book attractive in matter as well as charming 
in pictorial and typographical beauty. The collection is 
a varied one, reaching back as far as the early fifties, 
when some of its numbers were contributed to the then 
popular Knickerbocker Magazine, and there is a suc- 
cession of moods and feelings, from vivacious youth to 
serious age. As a whole the interest is general rather 
than sectional, and the volume will meet an equal wel- 
come in all portions of the English-speaking world. 


I Have Called You Friends. 

By Irene E. Jerome, author of “One Year's Sketch 
Book,” ‘‘ Nature’s Hallelujah,” “A Bunch of Violets,” 
“In a Fair Country,” “Sun Prints in Sky Tints,” ** The 
Message of the Bluebird,” ‘‘ From an Old Love Letter.” 
Chastely illuminated in missal style. Exact fac-similes 
of the author’s original designs in color and gold. Printed 
in best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover design by 
author. Size, 7 by 10 inches; boxed, $2. 

The text of this exquisite book consists partly of Bible 
sentences and partly of brief sayings and extracts from 
poems of such writers as Emerson, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
John W. Chadwick and others, each relating to some 
quality or aspect of friendship. The text is handsomely 
engraved in old English, and each page is framed in an 
original design by the author, of which the flowers are 
in each case pansies, but with such variation in tint as to 
give a changing hue and a wholly different effect to each 
page. Entirely apart from the artistic merit of the book, 
its sweet and holy sentiment makes it a gift to be prized 
from any friend. 


Periwinkle. 

By Julia C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from drawings in 
charcoal by Zulma DeLacy Steele. Size, 8% by 11 inches, 
oblong quarto, cloth, with handsome cover, boxed, full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3; full leather, gold title, gilt edges, $5. 

The book contains a series of thirty-six pictures and 
vignettes, drawn in charcoal and reproduced in half-tone 
with a beauty and softness which makes a delightful col- 
lection of scenes, such as will be familiar to every one at 
all acquainted with the rural life of New England. 
Opposite each landscape is a pretty vignette, wreathed 
with a delicate spray of periwinkle (sometimes miscalled 
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myrtle), which gives to the book its name. A pleasing 
little poem gives the inspiration and the spirit of the 
series, which makes one of the most pleasing of the 
holiday books of this season. 


All Around the Year 1894. 

The unique card calendars published by this company 
have proved extremely popular, on account of the original 
conceits of their designers, so faithfully carried out by 
those to whom the task of reproduction has been com- 
mitted. That for the coming year will be found not a 
whit behind its predecessors in its charming excellence 
and its naive conception. It was designed by J. Pauline 
Smith, and is printed in colors on heavy cardboard, gilt 
edges, with chain, tassels and ring, the whole inclosed in 
a neat box, at 50 cents. The story of the changing 
seasons is very effectively told by the childish figures, 
birds and flowers which are us:d with remarkable skill. 


The Easiest Way. 

The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking. 
Adapted to domestic use or study in classes. By Helen 
Campbell, author of “In Foreign Kitchens,” “ Mrs. Hern- 
don’s Income,” ‘ Prisoners of Poverty,” ‘“‘Some Passages 
in the Practice of Dr. Martha Scarborough,’ “ Women 
Wage-Earners,” etc. Cloth, pp. 293, $1. Boston, Roberts 
Brothers. 

“The Easiest Way” first saw the light thirteen years 
since, as a result of the author’s experience in building up 
several cooking schools in a new locality, where it became 
her work to utilize to the best advantage the food resources 
of whatever spot she might be in, to give information on a 
hundred points suggested by each lesson, yet having no 
place in the ordinary cookbook; in short, to teach house- 
hold science as well as cooking. Mrs. Campbell used to 
say to her classes: “This is no infallible system, war- 
ranted to give the whole art of cooking in twelve lessons. 
All I can do‘for you is to lay down clearly certain fixed 
principles; to show you how to economize thoroughly, yet 
get a better result than by the expenditure of perhaps 
much more material. Before our course ends you will 
have had performed before you every essential operation 
in cooking, and will know, so far as I can make you know, 
prices, qualities, constituents, and physiological effects of 
every type of food.” Her book, which had a wider scope 
than as a mere text-book, was prepared in simple and 
comprehensive form along these lines, in two parts—the 
first covering in a dozen chapters the department of house- 
hold science, while the second presented a rare compila- 
tion of recipes usable in any part of the country and 
covering all ordinary household needs. While the present 
is called a revised edition of the manual thus sent forth, 
there has been no radical change in its scope or con- 
tents, as none had been shown desirable. The volume 
has securely won a place among the standard works of 
its class. 


American Boys Afloat. 

American Boys Afloat; or Cruising in the Orient. By 
Oliver Optic. All-Over-the-World Library, second series. 
Cloth, illustrated, 343 pages, $1.25. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
This is the fifth volume of the “ All-Over-the-World ” 
books, and rives a continuation of the travels and adven- 
tures of Louis Belgrave and his faithful associate, Felix 
McGavonty. But the party having been reinforced by 
two other American boys, the combination is now jest- 


ingly called the “Big Four,” and the versatile writer 
manages to keep them in a round of adventure which 
proves very agreeable to the youthful reader, while the 
purpose of conveying useful information concerning 
foreign lands, people and customs is never lost sight of, 
It will be especially good news to the interested reader 
that Mr. Adams has found his present series so congenial 
that (with the approval of his publishers !) he will produce 
a dozen books instead of the six first contemplated. The 
heroic young millionaire, therefore, has not yet passed 
through half of the experiences which are 'n store for him 
and his companions. The present story deals with 
Algiers, Constantinople, and the waters between and 
about them, where the adventurers see many interesting 
things, apart from their battles with smugglers. 


The Translation of a Savage. 

By Gilbert Parker, author of “ Pierre and His People,” 
“The Chief Factor,’’ “ Mrs. Falchion,” etc. Cloth, 184 
pages, 75 cents. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

A powerful story, and in every respect one ef the best 
novels of the season, tells the experience of an Indian 
maiden, the daughter of a Canadian chief, who, married 
in a fit of pique by the scion of a noble English family, is 
sent to England by the husband for the unworthy purpose 
of humiliating his relatives for their supposed part in 
breaking off an engagement which he had made previous 
to going to the new world upon a speculative mission. 
But the injured wife fortunately meets people with humane 
instincts, and the great injustice which was intended 
recoils upon the husband’s head in shame and mortifi- 
cation. How the “translation” is wrought, and the wrong 
is at last righted, the author tells in a work of high literary 
merit, contrasting sharply with the weak and paltering 
style of so many writers of modern fiction. 


Ideala. 

By Sarah Grand, author of “The Heavenly Twins,” 
“ Singularly Deluded,” etc. Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library, No. 123: paper, 269 pages, 50 cents. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

One is at a loss how to characterize stories of the class 
here presented. The author attempts in the preface to. 
forestall the criticism which is certain to come, by declar- 
ing her heroine, Ideala, to have “an earnest mind, seeking 
the truth diligently, and not to be blamed for stumbling 
upon good and bad together by the way.” First married 
to abrutal husband; then committed to an unholy relation 
with another; Ideala avoids the latter almost against her 
will, and finally appears as an angel of charity and mercy. 
The author is one of those misguided persons who sprinkle 
their pages heavily with quotations, sentences and words 
from the French, as though the English language were 
inadequate for the expression of their conceptions. 


On the Road Home. 

Poems, by Margaret E. Sangster. Cloth, 145 pages, 
gilt top, uncut edges, illustrated. New York, Harper & 
Brothers. 

Into this little volume have been gathered fifty-five short 
poems, covering a multitude of subjects, originally pub- 
lished in Harper's Bazar, Harper’s Weekly and other 
journals. The name of the author is a sufficient assurance 
that the verse is of pleasing quality, while most of the 
poems are pervaded by the reverent and sweetly religious. 
sentiment in which this writer excells. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit ane high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HovsEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor's earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


LOOKING TO THANKSGIVING. 

While Thanksgiving, as Miss Parloa truly says, is essen- 
tially a New England institution, the New Englander has 
spread himself and his love for this old custom all over 
the land. Housekeepers everywhere, therefore, will be 
glad to read and profit by the practical suggestions of this 
charming writer, which pass concisely over the history of 
the festival, the approved methods for its celebration in 
these modern times, how to furnish the table for the 
Thanksgiving dinner; and last, but perhaps not least, how 
to make the plum pudding designed to crown the feast. 


Possibly by a coincidence, the charming serial of “A 
Noble Girlhood” also deals with the November festival ; 
and it does one good to read of the open-handed, large- 
hearted generosity of Aunt Wealthy, and the happy dinner 
scene, when not a few beside her own household sat joyous 
around her board. 


“Every family in the land should eat the fruit of the 
vine,’’ says Mrs. M. J. Plumstead, in her article on “ The 
Grapevine,” and the fact, too often overlooked, is empha- 
sized that one need not be the owner of broad acres in 
order to grow a vine. In addition to her valuable discus- 
sion of the fruit, historical and hygienic, the author pre- 
sents a number of appropriate recipes. 


It is true that no part of the dinner is of more import- 
ance than the soup, and none other gives to the cook a 
better opportunity for the display of sound judgment and 
educated taste. Te aid in the cultivation of this judgment 
and the acquirement of this taste, Eunice C. Corbett be- 
gins a series of helpful articles, the first of which deals 
with “ Soups in General.” 


“Tt is in New England alone that true comfort reigns,” 
says Edith Miniter, writing of ‘“‘The New England 
Kitchen,” founded upon Plymouth Rock and developed 
through generations of home happiness and family strength, 
It has become quite the fashion to belittle and deprecate 
some of the household ways and table luxuries peculiar to 
this portion of the world, but the brave and just defense 
which is made by this writer will find indorsement from 
every loyal son and daughter of the Eastern states. 


“ Broken Chains” is the real title, as well as the subiect, 
of Cornelia Wesson Boyden’s Thanksgiving sketch. 
There is abundant need that multitudes of men should 
break the chains which enthralled Gilbert Holden, though 
it is doubtful whether the remedy which brought his de- 
liverance would prove effectual in all cases. 


“The Kitchen” receives attention in this number from 
Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce, in her exhaustive series on “ What 
to Do with My Lady’s House.’” The same thoroughness 
of treatment which has characterized her earlier papers 
will be found in her dealing with the fitting and equip- 
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ment of this living and working room, which may be called 
the headquarters of the home. 


Looking on the bright side—that is, walking on the 
sunny side of the daily path—is the subject of which M. 
D. Sterling writes briefly, but with commendable courage 
and helpful truth. 


The second number of Mrs. Margaret Fayerweather’s 
series on “ The Linen Closet’’ concerns the making and 
use of bed linen, in which is included all manner of white 
clothes for this department, whether made from the flax 
fibre or that of the cotton plant. 


Helena Rowe, in her paper on “ The Art of Shopping,”’ 
naturally at this season of the year deals with winter flan- 
nels, merino and ribbed underwear, natural wool garments 
and the like, while briefly covering in the “ Fashion 
Notes” the new things and indications of the shopping 
world. 


Mattie W. Baker, in “ Justifiable Economy,” clearly in- 
dicates the difference between that quality indicated by 
her title and the extreme which becomes niggardliness. 
The theory laid down is aptly illustrated from persona 
experience. 


Speaking of “Gloves,” their early day prominence and 
later day wear and care have consideration in a well- 
written and comprehensive article by Mary Ellen Wads- 
worth, very appropriate at this time, when gloves are as 
suming much social importance, at the same time that 
they are becoming fincreasingly necessary as a means of 


comfort. 


The matter of ‘‘Setting a Good Table,” and how it may 
be done healthfully and economically, has treatment in an 
article which describes the experiment of Miss Katherine 
R. Davis at Chicago, in her exhibition of a practical 
workingman’s home. A portrait of Miss Davis and a pic- 
ture of her “model family’ at table are given, while the 
article furnishes food for thought and invites discussion 


The second article in Mabel Irene Putnam's series on 
“Shoes and Stockings” gives considerable attention to 
the tan and other fancy colors, with a large number of 
practical suggestions on footwear in general. 


“A Chapter on Curtains” by Martha Newton, is valu- 
able in the directions given for producing charming effects 
with slight expense; all of which is made clear by the 
accompanying illustrations. 


In the way of ‘‘ Evening Entertainments,” directions are 
given for producing “The Phantom Fortune Teller,” 
which may easily be made a most mirthful diversion. 


Every sensitive person desires to do something to cheer 


and aid the sick in their hours of suffering and weariness, 
but it is not always easy to know just what may be done 


without danger of overdoing. Emma J. Gray gives 
thoughtful attention to this subject, in its general features, 
and in her essay on “What to Send the Sick” answers 
for many a person the question which will often be in 
their minds. 

The music of the present number is a beautiful andante 
song, “Softly Sleep,” the theme of which, from Weber, 
has been arranged for the present use by F. W. Batchelder. 


The original verse is led by the illustrated frontispiece, 
“ Thanksgiving Day,” by Gay Davidson. Other choice 
productions comprise ‘‘ November,”’ by Annie M. Libby; 
“A November Lullaby,” by Alice Katharine Fallows; 
“Indian Summer,” by Lulu Curran; “The Painter,” by 
Claudia Tharin; “ Arithmetic,” by Ella Lyle; “ Fulfill- 
ment,” by Claudia Tharin; “Thanksgiving Day,’ by 
Hattie Whitney; “ Giving Thanks,” by J. Torrey Connor; 
‘*When the Snow Comes Over the Hill,” by Walter M. 
Hazeltine; “ The Woodland Fern,” by John Wentworth; 
“ At Rest in My Chair,” by Edward Vincent: “In God’s 
Acre,” by Clark W. Bryan. 


The departments for all members of the family—in- 
cluding the young folks—are at their best, in recognition 
of the lengthening evenings and the increasing opportuni- 
ties for diversion, the selections will be found choice, and 
the entire feast in deed and in fact one “ of fat things.” 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 


ComPILED Bits oF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANcy. 


Women have abandoned spoon collecting for silver 
hat pins. 


Don’t backbite your neighbors unless you want them to 
bite back. 


It is far more easy to acquire a fortune like a knave than 
to expend it like a gentleman. 


China or glass dishes are the only safe things in which 
‘*left-overs ’’ may be allowed to stand. 


Work for the best salaries or wages you can get, but 
work for half-price rather than be idle. 


The new version of the golden rule these days is: “Do 
unto others as they would like to do unto you.” 


A mixture of two parts of crude oil to one of turpentine, 
applied with a soft cloth, makes an excellent furniture 
polish. 

When you are buying a horse don’t consult a pedestrian, 
and when you are courting a woman don’t ask advice of a 
bachelor. 

Breathing through the nose is the only proper way to 
sleep. If you awake in the night and find your mouth 
open, get up and shut it. 

Telephonemeter is the new instrument that registers the 
time of each conversation at the telephone from the time 
of ringing up the exchange to the ringing-off signal. 

A new substance, called valzin, is now being manufac- 
tured in Berlin under a patent, and it is claimed to be 200 
times sweeter than sugar and free from certain objection- 
able properties of saccharin. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


A PEEP AT GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S BILL OF 
FARE FOR 1894. 


Miss Parloa, whose valued contributions to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING ever since its establishment, and who 
has world-wide fame as a practical and conscientious 
toiler and teacher inthe field of domestic life, with emi- 
nent success both to herself and the great public she 
has served so zealously and faithfully, goes abroad in 
November, to be absent three or four years, spending 
the first year in France. She will, during the years of 
her foreign residence and travel, seek to become ac- 
quainted with some of. the best phases of European 
domestic life, with the view of later giving the benefit 
of her studies in this line to American women, in a 
series of lectures and contributions to the press that 


must command wide attention and general commendation. 

Miss Parloa’s paper, in the next issue of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, will be appropriately and appreciatively de- 
voted to the subject so dear to the hearts and lives of 
not only New England people, but to the world at large, 
as well—“The Thanksgiving Table and Its Belong- 
ings.” This will be followed by the closing paper of her 
admirable “ Market Basket” series in the December issue. 

The opening paper for the New Year—January, 1894— 
will have the title of “Odd Things Supplied to Rich 
and Poor in Some of the Markets of New York.” The 
succeeding months of the year will have, among others, 
papers under the titles of “ Characteristics of the Mar- 
kets of the World,” and an article on “ Turkish Dishes 
and Customs.” 

The readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will need no 
tonic of words from us to sharpen their appetites for 
Miss Parloa’s forthcoming papers with which our Table 
of Contents will be enriched and adorned. 

This mission of Miss Parloa’s to the Old World is 
one never before undertaken, and the almost number- 
less women of our land, who have profited by her teach- 
ings and writings will wish her success in her new mis- 
sion field and that rest and enjoyment which change of 
scene and new condition of life that will naturally come 
to her in both her active and quict life abroad. The 
readers of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will watch closely the 


details of her life and experiences abroad, and await 
with interest the developments of her mission for study 
and rest, with ready recognition of her ability and sin- 
cerity as a domestic teacher and guide, and with gratifi- 
cation at her increased usefulness in the Homes of the 
World, from the observation and information which her 
long residence abroad will give her rare and abundant 
opportunities. 

Helena Rowe, whose popular series, “ Family Fashions 
and Fancies ” and “ The Shopping Bag,”’ have been widely 
pronounced the best of their kind in the household publi- 
cations of the day, will commence a new series in January, 
under the title of “ How to Dress Well and Economically.” 
It is hardly necessary to say that the new series will be as 
reliable and valuable, and in every way fully up to the 
writings already given to our readers from the same source. 

In addition to papers from its selected list of the ablest 
and most practical writers on domestic demands and 
duties in the interest of the Higher Life of the House- 
hold, we have already in store a full supply of literary 
productions from the pens of some of the best short-story 
writers of the day. These will be drawn upon liberally in 
forthcoming numbers in addition to the excellent practical 
housekeeping and home-making papers for which Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING has become so famous. 

So vast and varied is our supply department, both of 
able writers and valuable papers, that it would be idle to 
burden space with catalogues of our Bills of Fare now in 
preparation. The readers of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING have 
so long been accustomed to find the best of everything in 
its pages, that we need only add that as good as Goop 
HovusEKEEPING has been in all the years of the past, so 
will it continue to be—only more so—in the future. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co, Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co, Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co, Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D.C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co, Detroit; Montreal News Co, Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 

Expiration of Subscriptions.—The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Discontinuances.—Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 
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Come every one now, great and small, to the table! 

Let every one eat just as long as he’s able! 

Let the old house resound from cellar to gable, 
For ’tis Thanksgiving time! 


Alas, the poor turkey! what’s left of his splendor? 

Where now are his airs he so proudly did render? 

Ah, peace to his leavings— but wasn’t he tender! 
This Thanksgiving time. 


“ Have you cut the wheat in the blowing fields, 
The barley, the oats, and the rye, 
The golcen corn, and the pearly rice? 
to shore, Hurrah for Thanksgiving! Hurrah for the dinner! 
And the grain is safe on the thrashing floor.” Who can help but be glad be he seraph or sinner? 
Of all the good holidays this is the winner— 
“ Have you gathered the berries from the vines, Dear Thanksgiving time! 
And the fruit from the orchard trees ? as 
The dew and the scent from the rose and thyme 
In the hive of the honey bees?” 
“The peach and the plum and the apple are ours, 
And the honeycomb from the scented flowers. 


THANKSGIVING. 
Thy works, O God of might, 
Sun, moon, and stars of night, 

Obey Thy will. 
“ The wealth of the snowy cotton field, The earth yields up to Thee 

And fhe gift of the sugar cane, Her tribute full and free. 

The savory herb and the nourishing root, At Thy command the sea 

There has nothing been given in vain. Is loud or still. 

We have gathered the harvest from shore to shore, 
And the measure is full and running o’er.” 


All people bless the Lord, 
Give thanks with one accord, 
Then lift up the head with a song! _And sing His praise. 
And lift up the hands with a gift, He gives us health and peace, 
To the ancient Giver of all Makes harvest fields increase ; 
The spirit in gratitude lift! His bounties never cease 
For the joy and the promise of spring, Through all our days. 
For the hay and clover sweet, 
The barley, the rye, and the oats, 
The rice and the corn and the wheat, 
The cotton and sugar and fruit, 
The flowers and the fine honeycomb, 
The country, so fair and so free, 
The blessing and glory of home. 
“ Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving!” 


Jovfully, gratefully cail Thy loving kindness, Lord, 
To God, the “ Preserver of Men,” We praise with one accord— 
The bountiful Fat. — of all. Our hearts are Thine. 

ss Ameeliia E.. Barr. We consecrate to Thee 


CRETE Ourselves, henceforth to be 
THANKSGIVING TIME. From sin and death set free 
Oh! what is the meaning of such a great flurry? By Love divine. 
Say, why in the kitchen does every one hurry ? —Rev. Epher Whitaker. 
Just look at the dog and the cat—how they scurry. —— 


, Why, ’tis Thanksgiving time! 


The wonders Thou hast done, 
O Christ, God’s only Son, 
Declare Thy grace. 
In truth and love arrayed, 
Redemption Thou hast made, 
The ransom fully paid, 
For all our race. 


THANKSGIVING. 
There’s Bob, stoning raisins quite sober and steady, Thanks, unceasing thanks I owe 
There’s Nell, peeling apples, there’s dear little Teddy, Him whose love hath blessed me so, 
Each doing a part in the grand getting ready “ All is well,” since this I’m told. 
For Thanksgiving time! “No good thing will He withhold; ” 
Oh, the fun and the frolic, the shouts and the laughter, Bnowing “all things” work “for good ; 
Shall in Heaven, be ur derstood. 
The mirth and the music that ring round each rafter! : > aie : 
Grace “enough” is promised me; 
The boys and the girls will remember long after 
This Thankegiving time. In His light,” such hopes I see; 
: “Very present help ” and cheer, 
There’s grandfather, grandmother, uncles and cousins, In the hour of pain and fear. 


There’s aunties and neighbors and friends by the dozens, “Not my own ’’— praise, praise for this! 
There's dear Sister May with the dearest of husbands, God in Christ hath made me His. 
At Thanksgiving time. —Unidentified. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
Extracted from the ox brain and wheat germ, contains the very elements of vital power. Formula on each label. For 


thirty years used by thousands of over worked men and women, asan_ assured means of restoring vitality to the sys- 
tem, sustaining mental, and physical strength, preventing nervous debility, and brain exhaustion. 


Endorsed by leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet mailed free on application. Druggists, or by mail ($1.) 


Prepared by the F, CROSBY CU., Only, 56 W. 25th St., N. ¥. 
Be sure the label has this signature [~ 3 
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